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International's 
Crop Wheat BY)(Tan iY) 


Best-of- 


: Gi r 
J Bg lnternational's 
Modern Milling Facilities 





Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


—nternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











“'BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 








Ir takes a loaf of high quality to match the 
good things customers expect from bread... 


With I-H flours, a baker can be sure he has 
the finest foundation for a top-notch loaf. 
Expert milling of premium wheats is the 
reason. We select only the choice grain and 
pay more to get it. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS Silty MO. L.D. 243 L. D. 27 
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Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 

Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 

Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 

Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
City National's experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MAaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 












There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 
AD, 


iY NW. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








MIiLLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


Hv ing 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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/ Americans Ate 
Rolling Ujp Their Sleeves / 


Career girls and carpenters . . . truck drivers and teachers . . . 
bankers and bakers and pretty homemakers—everybody with 
a conscience is rolling up his and her sleeves to give blood. 

Your Armed Forces are short 300,000 pints of desperately 
needed blood this month. Men, your men, on ‘Heartbreak 
Ridge’”’ have been hit. Tomorrow it may be at some other place 
with a strange name. And the man who might die. . . will die. 

Your Defense Department and your Red Cross have re- 
minded you that blood is needed. Secretary of Defense Wilson 
says the situation is perilous. Our top military men in Korea 
say it’s perilous 

Why not join the thousands of Americans who are giving 
blood, giving it regularly, cheerfully! It isn’t painful. Trained 
personnel make it easy and even pleasant. 

So roll up your sleeve. Make your appointment . . . today! 


oe 


) What Happened to That Pint of Elood You Were Going to Give? 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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...Use Bemis Burlap Bags! 


Burlap Bag prices are low. 


They are multi-trip bags . . . every reuse cuts the cost still 
more. And Bemis quality burlap gives you maximum reuse. 


That’s why you can shave costs with Bemis Burlap Bags. 





P.S. Supplies are excellent, too. The 
jute situation overseas shows you can 
base your long-term plans on burlap. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Gacilities for Sewing the Milling Indus | 
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MEMBER S OFFICES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 





WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS h + 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, Cmpany 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, OPERATING? Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE ata rr 
a ea 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 

















KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 


- tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 


binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualities. Let 
us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 










BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF FRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 
~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. wor. 
| CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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There is a big new crop being 
harvested in the Southwest. 
Again this year PAGE MILLS 
will have a choice of the best 
wheats in four major produc- 
ing states—Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Oklahoma. Our 
favorable mill location at To- 
peka gives us this advantage. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 
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You will find POLAR BEAR always 


fairly priced and continuously 


“tops” in baking quality 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


The dependable quality of papers and materials used in Hammond 
Multi-Walls . . . combined with the most modern and efficient 
production methods and equipment... assures you of the finest 
paper bags on the market. 

Consult the Hammond man near you for Hammond Multi-W/alls 
that meet all shipping requirements of your products. You can rely 
on him for accuracy and promptness in filling your needs. 

<7 


] ammond 
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Here are the flour bags that catch the customer's eye first! | vada age 
Gleaming white paper—sharp colorful printing of your brand \ y \ 


name—combine to give these bags the customer appeal that 











Chase makes consumer-size 
flour bags in standard sizes and 
types for automatic or hand-tie 
closing. Ask your Chase 

) salesman for samples and 
| current prices—then place your 
next order with Chase. 


rings up more sales. Compare—and you'll choose Chase! 








CHASE BAG COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES orrices 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
pacer CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
$0 BRANCH:> AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Careful, scientific wheat selection from 
start to finish of each crop year. 


SELECTION 








These in turn are governed 
by a central products con- 
trol laboratory. 


CONTROL 


Each mill has its own laboratory. 

















UNIFORMITY 
With Cream Loaf, you take no chances on seasonal vari- 
ations, intolerance or mixing time .. . every bag gives you CRE, 
; the same precisely controlled performance in any season. ecm Loar 
[ al 
Sa, 
ee coe var 
eo 
\ Makes appetizing, fine-textured, silky 
PERFORMANCE loaves with a brilliant white crumb 


color. 











a flour in America, because bakers everywhere know that 


fs this premium product consistently measures right up 
to their baking skill. 


\ POPULARITY 
\ Cream Loaf is one of the largest-selling brands of bakery 






)Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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CCC Wheat Sales 
Discontinued in 
Pacific Northwest 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced last 
week that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. had discontinued sales of wheat 
from its stocks in the Pacific North- 
west. This, USDA said, is in line with 
the announcement of June 24 that 
such sales would be suspended as 
soon as regular commercial supplies 
of wheat were available in sufficient 
quantity to meet export requirements 
from that area. 

Suspension of sales of wheat from 
the Portland office brings all PMA 
Commodity Offices in line with the in- 
structions announced June 22 to dis- 
continue until further notice both 
domestic and export sales of wheat 
from CCC stocks. The instructions 
were issued in view of the great in- 
crease in regular commercial stocks 
available from the 1953 harvest. 

On June 24 the Portland PMA 
Commodity Office was temporarily 
exempted from. these _ instructions 
with respect to sales for export un- 
til regular commercial stocks for ex- 
port were available, USDA explained. 

The instructions to PMA Commod- 
ity Offices do not limit in any way 


their authority to exchange wheat of 
a given quality or location for wheat 
of a different quality or location, or 
to dispose of wheat that has deteri- 
orated or is otherwise unstorable, 
USDA added. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GORDON SHAW ELECTED 
BY SEATTLE EXCHANGE 


SEATTLE—tThe annual meeting of 
the Seattle Exchange was held at the 
Arctic Club here recently, and officers 
for the coming year were elected. 
They are Gordon T. Shaw, president; 
Frank Baller, vice president; R. L. 
Jones, secretary and D. G. Hughes, 
treasurer. New trustees elected for a 
three year period are Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Baller and A. W. Anderson. 

Approximately 55 members of the 
grain trade were present at the meet- 
ing. Following election of officers at 








the five o'clock business meeting, 
cocktails and a fried chicken dinner 
were served. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DRAKE OFFICES MOVED 

BROOKLYN—The executive offices 
of Drake Bakeries, Inc., have been 
moved from 77 Clinton Ave. to One 
Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N.Y. Tele- 
phone is ULster 7-5920. The office 
will be the headquarters of the Drake 
president, executive vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, assistant  trea- 
surer, research director and purchas- 
ing agent. 








“Ideal’” Weather Needed to Check 


Rust; Further Injury Reported 


Further important injury to spring 


wheat and durum was caused by 
stem rust last week in the North- 
west, and ideal weather is going to 


prevent widespread 
damage from rust. This was indicated 
by crop reports issued this week. 

The rust infection of and 
durum wheat have hit all 
areas, according to the Peavey Ele- 
vators crop report. It is now known 
that durum wheat in South Dakota 
will be seriously affected, with the 
possibility that some fields will not 
be cut, the Peavey report said. It 
appears that damage to spring wheat 
in that state will not be as severe, 
but late fields at least will suffer 
materially. 

There is less rust present in North 
Dakota and northern Minnesota, but, 
of course, the crop is later there, the 
report noted. Whether wheat and 
durum in those sections can escape 
is a matter of conjecture, according 
to the report. Recent southern winds 
and humid mornings have not been a 
good omen. 


be necessary to 


spring 
seems to 


The Time Element 

The Occident Elevator report said 
there seems to be a rather wide varia- 
tion in opinion relative to the black 
stem rust menace. Many of Occident 
Elevator’s reports were optimistic 
about the condition of the crop at 
particular points. However, the big 
hazard is the time element in rela- 
tion to possible rust spread. “‘With 
most of our wheat crop having to go 
two to three weeks and with some 
real late stuff as much as four weeks,” 
the report said, “ideal weather is go- 


ing to be necessary to prevent wide- 
spread damage from rust.” 
Generally, weather east of the Mis- 


souri River in Occident’s Northern 
Pacific territory, particularly along 


the main line and south, was muggy 
last week, with heavy morning dews, 
and rust spread materially. Reports 
for that area indicated the durum 
crop could not amount to much. 
Bread wheat looked better, but most 
fields showed bad rust infection on 
the east end of that territory. West 
of the river, weather was drier, and 
rust spread very little. 

Weather last 


week was charac- 
terized by moderate to high tem- 
peratures, with prevailing southern 


winds the latter part of the week. 
Moisture was mostly scattered. 


Canadian Conditions 

Rapid growth and development of 
all grain crops in western Canada 
resulted last week from favorable 
dry, warm and sunny weather. Fur- 
ther scattered hail damage was re- 
ported in Alberta; in Manitoba rust 
infection did not develop quickly on 
common wheats but was making 
more rapid progress on durum varie- 
ties. The Rust Research Laboratory 
in Winnipeg confirmed the strain as 
15-B. 

There is still no indication of in- 
sect activity, but in many areas, par- 
ticularly in Manitoba and southern 
Saskatchewan, summerfallow work 
has been delayed due to the wet con- 
dition of the soil. It has also inter- 
fered with the spraying of crops for 
weed control. Weed growth in many 
districts is very heavy. 

Practically all early sown grains 
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Bill Would Curtail Feed Wheat Imports 





SENATE MEASURE CALLS FOR 
NEW SEVERE RESTRICTIONS 





Imports Outside Regular 


Import 


Quota and Tariff 


Schedule Would Be Banned Unless the Wheat 


Contained 75°, 





in southern Manitoba and southeast 
Saskatchewan are now fully headed 
Harvesting of all rye will be in full 
sWing within 10 days 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First Shipments 
of Bulk Flour by 
Two Midwest Mills 


Two milling companies in the Mid- 
west made their first bulk car ship- 
ments of flour to bakeries recently. 


The companies were the Atkinson 
Milling Co. of Minneapolis and the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. of Chi- 
cago 

The Atkinson shipment, totalling 
120,000 Ib.. was made in a GATX 
“Trans-flo” car equipped for pneu- 


matic unloading at destination, which, 
in this instance was an Eastern Sea- 
board city. 

The Eckhart shipment, first for 
that mill also, was made in a modi- 
fied hopper car owned by the Monon 
Railroad and modified for flour ship- 
ment by the Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co. Eckhart officials said the 
shipment was the first of regular 
shipments to be made in bulk to the 
Indianapolis plant of Omar, Inc., 
Omaha baking company. 

Thomas R. Coyne, president of the 
milling firm, believes the shipment 
was the first instance of mill-to-bak- 
ery shipments in this type of car, and 
the tirst bulk flour loading in Chi- 
cago. The first car was shipped July 
Tt and the fifth car was loaded on 
July |} 

The Eckhart company entertained 
a group of approximately 50 persons, 
including Eckhart and Omar person- 
nel as well as representatives of rail- 
roads, bakeries and mills, to mark 
the inauguration of its bulk-shipment 
proxiam 

“Tnauguration of this method of 
shipping is merely another step in our 
continuing efforts to give the best 
possible service,”” Mr. Coyne said. 

Each of the modified hopper bottom 
cars, formerly used for grain trans- 
port, contains two tanks, each with 
a capacity of approximately 30,000 
lb. The interiors of the tanks are 
treated with a special wax compound. 

The cars are unloaded at the bak- 


ery wiih the use of a pneumatic un- 
loadi* . and conveying system and the 
flour delivered directly into the 
baker - bulk storage tanks. 

F. Atkinson, president of the 
Atkin. on Milling Co., in commenting 
on hi. orm’s first shipment, said that, 
in hi. opinion, there would be an in- 
creas use of the bulk tank method 
of sh., ping flour. He said that baker- 
jes vould increase their shipments of 
flour '\. railroad as well as over-the- 
high, trucks as soon as sufficient 
stora capacity and pneumatic han- 
dling iipment could be installed in 
the ba» ries. 


of Broken Kernels 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Correspondent 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
WASHINGTON The Senate this 
week passed a bill which would cur- 
tail imports of feed wheat from 


Canada. The measure would ban im- 


ports of low grades of wheat out- 
side the regular import quota and 
tariff schedule unless the wheat con- 
tained at least 75° of broken kernels. 

The bill is designed to check im- 
ports of low grade Canadian wheat 
commonly called ‘wheat unfit for hu- 
man consumption’’-outside the 800,- 
000-bu. import quota for wheat at 
the regular tariff level of 21¢ bu. 

The proposed change in the law was 
brought about as a result of increas- 
ingly heavy imports of Canadian low 
grade wheats during the past three 
years. Customs bureau studies, of- 
ficials said, showed that the low grade 
Canadian wheats had been used for 
milling purposes by U.S. mills 

Under the law as it now stands 
low grade Canadian wheat may be 
imported, ex-quota and at a lower 
rate of duty, if such wheat contains 
one third broken kernels. When this 
provision was ordered by the Customs 
Bureau, with wheat selling at ap- 
proximately $1 bu., it was an effec- 
tive check on imports of this grade of 
wheat since it was economically im- 
possible to mill such wheat into flour. 

However, with wheat at better than 
$2 bu. and with mills having better 
cleaning equipment and integrated 
outlets in the feed industry as a 
potential for offal and _ discarded 
wheat, the earlier ruling of the Bu- 
reau of Customs became obsolete. 

The bill as passed by the Senate 
would put all imports of low grade 
Canadian wheat which contain less 
than 75% of broken kernels under 
the full duty and under the human 
consumption wheat import quota of 
800,000 bu. 

This provision also closes the door 
on imports of low grade Canadian 
wheat for animal feeding except as 
the imports meet the new and severe 
restrictions of the bill as pased by 
the Senate. 

The effort of the Congress to eli- 
minate by-passing of the import quota 
law on low grade Canadian wheat 
appears now to have exceeded the in- 
tentions of the original sponsors. It 
is said to reflect probably some not 
too obscure political influences in 
the Northwest which have been con- 
sistently attempting to cut off all 
imports of Canadian feed grains into 
the U.S. 

Subsequently it has been learned 
that the new staff at the grain branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration hardly realized the im- 
pact of the new bill until late last 
week. 

The new bill as approved by the 
Senate will mean a substantial reduc- 
tion in feed wheat entering the U.S. 
from Canada during future years if 
the House concurs in the Senate bill. 
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WHEAT STREET—The early wheat harvest in Oklahoma Created serious 
storage problems for many grain elevator operators in that state. In Erick, 
Okla., the city granted permission to the local operator to store his wheat on 
the city’s main street. The operator dumped 15 carloads of the grain along 
two blocks of the street (above). 





ADEQUATE BASIS FOR RENEWED 


WHEAT AGREEMENT REPORTED 





Further Action by Some Importing Nations Necessary 
Before Aug. 1—First Sales Recorded 
Under Renewed Pact 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The State De- 
partment announced last week that 
action by participating nations pro- 
vided an adequate basis for bringing 
the renewed International Wheat 
Agreement into force. However, fur- 
ther action by certain importing na- 
tions will be necessary prior to Aug. 
1 to determine if the new pact will 
become fully effective. 

Under the renewed pact, signatory 
nations have until Aug. 1 to deposit 
their formal acceptance of the agree- 
ment if they had by July 15 notified 
the U. S. of their intention to accept. 

To bring the pact into being it was 
necessary that by July 15 50% of the 
importing and exporting national 
quotas be confirmed either by formal 
ratification or notice of intent to ac- 
cept by Aug. 1. That condition has 
been fulfilled, and consequently the 
State Department could correctly re- 
port that there was an adequate basis 
on which to proceed with the agree- 
ment. 

For the exporting nations, Canada 
and the U. S. have ratified and de- 
posited their official documents with 
the Wheat Council. 

Instruments of acceptance have al- 
ready been filed by the following im- 
porting nations: Bolivia, Ceylon, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Egypt, Guatemala, 
Iceland, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, 
Japan, Peru, the Philippines and 
Switzerland. Notices of intent to ac- 
cept the agreement by the Aug. 1 
deadline have been filed by the fol- 
lowing countries: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Germany, Greece, Haiti, 
India, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain and South 
Atrica 

Those importing nations make up 
97° of the guaranteed import quotas 
of the new pact 

While the document is now opera- 
tive, it is still necessary that 50% of 
the importing nations formally pre- 
sent their official instrument of ac- 
ceptance by Aug. 1, 1953. 

India and Peru have qualified their 


approval by statements asking adjust- 
ments of quotas. 

The exporting nations of Australia 
and France failed to ratify by the 
July 15 deadline, nor have they sig- 
nified their intention to file by the 
Aug. 1 date. 

Tardy importing nations are as fol- 
lows: Brazil, Ecuador, Honduras, 
Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, 
Panama, Saudi Arabia, Sweden and 
Venezuela. They may, however, join 
the pact through extension provisions 
of the agreement in which time they 
can deposit their acceptances. 


IWA Sales 

Flour sales dominated the IWA 
market for the old pact for the week 
ending July 14, USDA reported last 
week. At the same time, the first 
sales recorded for the U. S. under the 
renewed agreement showed Holland 
buying approximately four cargoes 
of wheat and inconsequential sales 








PREVIEW — Ronald Dellen is one 
Boy Scout for whom the Third Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree will have 
special meaning. His father, Oral 
Dellen is a baker in the coffee cake 
department of Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Bakeries, Inc., the bak- 
ery chosen to provide all the baked 
goods for the jamboree. Here Ron- 
ald gets an advance sampling of a 
butterfly sweet roll. Some 50,000 Boy 
Scouts will attend the jamboree near 
Santa Ana, Cal., July 17-23. 


of flour made to the Philippines and 
Haiti. 

USDA reported that during the 
period July 8-14, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 662,- 
000 bu. of wheat (including wheat 
and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) under the IWA against 
the 1952-53 year quotas. The sales 
included 265,680 sacks of flour (615,- 
000 bu. in wheat equivalent) and 
47,000 bu. of wheat. Cumulative sales 
by the U. S. since the opening of the 
quotas for the 1952-53 year on June 
95, 1952, total 246,223,000 bu. 

The table on page 28 shows sales 
to all importing countries for the 
1952-53 IWA year. Sales by the-U. S. 
are through July 14, and in the case 
of other exporting countries, sales 
shown are those recorded by the 
Wheat Council in London through 
July 10 

On July 13 the department an- 
nounced that the 1952-53 quota for 
the Belgian Congo had been filled. 
Also, on July 15 and 16 the depart- 
ment announced that sales could be 
made against the 1953-54 quotas for 
Costa Rica and Bolivia effective July 
16 and 17, respectively. This supple- 
mented earlier announcements which 
listed 32 countries to which sales may 
be made against quotas under the 
renewed wheat agreement. 

USDA reported that sales through 
July 14 under the renewed agree- 
ment had been made in the U. S. as 
follows: Haiti, 3,000 bu. (wheat 
equivalent) flour; Netherlands, 1,561,- 
000 bu. wheat; Philippines, 27,000 bu. 
flour. 

The USDA report said that sales 
under the new pact will become re- 
cordable by the Wheat Council when 
the renewed agreement comes into 
force on Aug. 1. In the meantime, it 
is not expected that reports of sales 
by other exporting countries will be 
available. 
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BAKING STANDARDS GROUP 
APPOINTS 3 COMMITTEES 


NEW YORK—Committee appoint- 
ments have been announced by the 
Baking Industry Sanitation Stand- 
ards Committee and include the fol- 
lowing members: 

Finance: Howard O. Hunter, chair- 
man, American Institute of Baking; 
Tyler R. Stevens, American Machine 
& Foundry Co.; and Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co. 

Standard illustrations: Walter M. 
McCulley, chairman, National Biscuit 
Co.; F. L. Waite, American Machine 
& Foundry Co.; and A. T. Prosser, 
Ward Baking Co. 

Definitions: A. E. Abrahamson, 
American Public Health Assn.; G. A. 
Jorgenson, Read Standard Corp.; and 
J. Lloyd Barron, National Biscuit Co. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
DRAWS 100 FOR OUTING 


NEW YORK—Nearly 100 members 
and guests of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
enjoyed the golf and dinner meeting 
at Wykagyl Country Club, New 
Rochelle. William X. Clark, Sterwin 
Chemicals Inc., was elected to mem- 
bership. 

Prize winners, in class A, C. F. 
Karkalits, Jr., Hoffmann LaRoche, 
Inc., and E. McCauliff, Glyco Products 
Co. Inc.; in class B, M. F. Murphy, 
Ekco Products Co. and R. L. Lloyd 
American Maize Products Co. 
emerged the winner from a tie with 
P. T. Storr, Food Materials Corp.; 
class C winners were Paul E. Clissold, 
Baking Industry Magazine and J. F. 
McCarthy, Doughnut Corporation of 
America. 
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Higher Protein, 
Lower Weight for 
New Kansas Crop 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Analysis of 
samples from 4,227 carloads of 1953 
crop wheat, representing all counties 
in Kansas, shows an average test 
weight of 59.0 lb. with an average 
protein content of 13.5%, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture, and the Kansas and 
Missouri Grain Inspection Depart- 
ments. 

This compares with similar data 
compiled on the 1952 crop which 
showed an average test weight of 61.6 
Ib. bu. and average protein content 
of 11.1%. 

The highest test weights were 
shown in wheat marketed from the 
southwestern and southeastern dis- 
tricts, while the highest protein 
wheat came from the southwestern 
and the west central counties. Al- 
though a very small crop was pro- 
duced in the southwestern district 
this year, the wheat produced was 
of exceptionally high quality. 

In the southwestern district 430 
carloads of wheat had an average test 
weight of 60.5 lb. bu. and protein con- 
tent of 14.5%. In the west central 
district the average test weight of 
328 carloads of wheat was 58.6 Ib. 
and the average protein content 
14.9%. 

In the northwestern district 98 cars 
of new wheat shipped to terminal 
markets showed an average test 
weight of 59.1 lb. with a protein con- 
tent of 13.2%. In the north central 
district 560 carloads of wheat had an 
average test weight of 58.8 Ib. and 
average protein content of 13.1%. In 
the central district average test 
weight of 461 carloads was 57.4 Ib. 
while protein content averaged 14.2%. 

In the northeastern district the 
average test weight of 376 carloads 
of wheat was 59.2 lb. and the average 
protein content 11.2%. 

This is the last special release to 
be made during the 1953 harvest 
showing average test weight and pro- 
tein content by counties. 
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J. F. HEIMOVICS JOINS 
MILL MACHINERY FIRM 


KANSAS CITY—John F. Heimo- 
vics has been appointed executive 
vice president of the J. B. Ehrsam & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kansas, 
according to an announcement made 
by W. J. Ehrsam, Jr., president and 
general manager. He will assume his 
new position immediately. Mr. Heimo- 
vics, a feed and flour milling engi- 
neer, has been associated with the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
as engineer and equipment buyer 
since 1945. For the past three years 
he has been principal of the annual 
formula feed production short course, 
conducted annually by the Midwest 
Feed Mfrs. Assn. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS PLAN OUTING 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—Plans for the an- 
nual summer picnic and stag outing 
of the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
were discussed at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the group re- 
cently. Charles Schutz, president of 
the association, presided. The family 
picnic will be held Aug. 5 in West 
Seneca while the stag outing is set 
for the early part of September, 
date to be announced later. The first 
general meeting of the new season 
will be Sept. 15. 
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78,304 Sacks of 
Flour Purchased 
by Quartermaster 


CHICAGO The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
78,304 sacks of both hard and soft 
wheat flour during the week ending 
July 18. Awards were made on four 
separate days. 

On July 13 the Army bought 6,236 
sacks of soft wheat flour, part for 
domestic and part for export use. 

A total of 3,760 sacks was packed 
in 100-lb. papers for domestic use as 
follows: Crowther Bros. Milling Co., 
Malad City, Idaho, 600 sacks for 
Ogden, Utah at $4.60 and 600 sacks 
for Auburn, Wash., at $5.16; Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 
760 sacks for Ft. Ord, Cal., at $5.26; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 600 
sacks for Bell Bluff, Va., at $4.36; 
Beardstown (Ill.) Mills Co., 1,200 
sacks for San Antonio, Texas at 
$4.57. 

The remainder of the flour was 
packed in 50-lb. cottons overpacked 
in insect resistant multiwall paper 
shipping sacks for export use and 
awarded as follows: Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, 676 cwt. 
for f.o.b. New York Port of Embarka- 
tion, Brooklyn, at $5.36 and 1,800 
cwt. for New Cumberland, Pa., at 
$5.38. 

The Army bought 53,400 sacks of 
hard wheat flour for the navy packed 
in 50-lb. domestic and export packs 
July 14. 

A total of 12,300 cwt. of domestic 
flour packed in 50-lb. papers was 
awarded as follows: General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, 800 cwt. for Pensacola, 
Fla., at $5.03 and 1,700 cwt. for Great 
Lakes, Ill, at $4.71; Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., 500 cwt. for 
Newport, R. I., at $5.31, 600 cwt. for 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at $5.26, 1,200 cwt. 
for Jacksonville, Fla., at $5.06; Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, 2,600 cwt. 
for Norfolk, Va., at $5.25, 2,600 cwt. 
for Bainbridge, Md., at $5.26, 600 cwt. 
for Corpus Christi, Texas, at $4.91, 
900 cwt. for Seattle, at $5.34 and 800 
ewt. for Oakland, Cal., at $5.34. 

The remainder of the flour was 
packed in 50-lb. export packs and 
awarded as follows: Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, 10,400 cwt. 
for Norfolk, Va., at $5.76, 26,200 cwt. 
for Oakland, Cal., at $5.78, 1,500 cwt. 
for Seattle at $5.78, 2,400 cwt. for 
Brooklyn at $5.83 and 600 cwt. for 
Newport, R. I., at $5.82. 

On July 15 the Army bought 9,968 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
1-ply 100-lb. papers for domestic use 
as follows: Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, 3,000 sacks for San Antonio, 
Texas, at $4.79, 1,786 sacks for Ft. 
Riley, Kansas, at $4.47, 1,642 sacks 
for Killeen, Texas, at $4.75, 600 sacks 
for Folsom, Texas, at $4.73; Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 1,500 
sacks for Ft. Sill, Okla., at $4.58; 
Big “J” Milling & Elevator Co., Brig- 
ham City, Utah, 1,440 sacks for Ft. 
Ord, Calif., at $5.15. 

The Army bought 8,700 sacks of 
hard wheat flour for the marines 
July 17 packed in 100-lb. commercial 
4-ply multiwall shipping sacks for 
domestic use as follows: Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, 800 sacks for Cherry 
Point, N. C., at $5.43, 2,700 sacks for 
Jacksonville, N. C., at $5.46, 800 sacks 
for Quantico, Va., at $5.34, 900 sacks 
for Opa-Locka, Fla., at $5.57, 1,600 
sacks for Parris Island, S. C., at 
$5.43; California Milling Corp., Los 
Angeles, 600 sacks for San Diego at 
$5.16: Big “J’’ Milling & Elevator Co., 
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Brigham City, Utah, 800 sacks for 
Ranch House, Cal., at $5.15 and 500 
sacks for El Toro (Irvine), Calif., at 
$5.15. 
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MARVIN McLAIN HEADS 
GRAIN BRANCH OF PMA 


WASHINGTON Appointment of 
Marvin L. McLain of Iowa as direc- 
tor of the grain branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, has 
been announced by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra T. Benson. 

Mr. McLain was appointed chair- 
man of the Iowa State PMA Commit- 
tee by Secretary Benson last March. 
He leaves this position to accept his 
new assignment in Washington, where 
he will fill a vacancy caused by a 
resignation several weeks ago. Wil- 
liam McArthur, deputy director of 
the grain branch, has been serving 
as acting director. He will continue 
as deputy director, associated with 
Mr. McLain in handling program and 
service work with grain and related 
commodities. 











Ron Kennedy 


PROMOTED—Ron Kennedy, for the 
past two years secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, has been 
named executive vice president of the 
exchange. The exchange’s board of 
directors at its last meeting confirmed 
earlier action naming him to the post. 
Mr. Kennedy, before taking exchange 
secretary’s post, was secretary of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. in 
Minneapolis. Previously he also served 
a number of other trade associations 
in a similar capacity, including the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
During the war he served as an Air 
Force officer and holds a reserve com- 
mission as a colonel. 





DIVIDENDS DECLARED ON 
TWO PILLSBURY STOCKS 
MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly di- 

vidends of $1 a share on the preferred 

stock and 50¢ a share on the common 
stock were declared by directors of 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The dividend on 

the common is the 105th consecutive 

dividend on that stock and is payable 

Sept. 1 to holders of record Aug. 6. 

The preferred stock dividend is pay- 

able Oct. 15 to holders of record 

Oct. 1. 
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SPRING PIG CROP DOWN 
This spring’s U.S. pig crop totaled 
50,700,000 head, one-tenth less than 
the spring crop of 1952. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY BILL 
GETS CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 





House Trims $1.1 Billion from Total; Passage Indicates 
lLessening of Demand for “Give-Away” Program 
for U.S. Surplus Agricultural Goods 


WASHINGTON Congress has en- 
acted the Mutual Security Agency bill 
authorizing appropriation of approxi- 
mately $5.1 billion for the program. 
The House, however, reduced $1.1 
billion from the total, since the MSA 
is carrying over from previous appro- 
priations approximately $2 billion of 
uncommitted funds, predominantly 
for the military account. The House 
action comes as little surprise. 
Unexpended economic aid funds 
from earlier appropriations amount 
to slightly more than $6 million. 

Passage of the MSA act, with cer- 
tain provisions which are designed to 
assure the movement of U. S. agri- 
cultural surpluses, appears to have 
tempered the demand in Congress 
that broad surplus disposal measures 
be adopted for the coming year. 

The MSA Act provides that the 
President will have not more than 
$100 million at his disposal without 
regard for other provisions of the 
law to meet purposes he finds essen- 
tial to the national security. Such in- 
stances would be, for example, the 
type of emergency aid recently 
granted to Pakistan or the emergency 
shipments of food to Eastern Ger- 
many. Not more than $20 million of 
this total could be directed to any 
one nation. 

Another provision of the act pro- 
vides that not less than $100 million 
nor more than $250 million shall be 
used directly or indirectly to finance 
the purchase of U. S. agricultural 
commodities or products thereof. The 
term indirectly applies to the pur- 
chase of Commodity Credit Corp 
stocks and permits that corporation 
to be reimbursed for such of its stocks 
that are moved in this manner. 

Such sales as may be made under 
this provision can be made for local 
currencies with the qualification that 
normal channels of private commerce 
shall be used as far as practicable 
and tht such sales shall not displace 
the usual marketings of friendly na- 


tions or by the U. S. itself. 

As sales are made for local cur- 
rencies, the proceeds of these sales 
shall be used by the U. S. government 
for procurement of military goods 
and services in those nations. 

It is by no means certain that sales 
for local currencies will be in excess 
of the normal importing requirements 
of the nations although the idea be- 
hind the proposal was that it would 
open up a market for U. S. agricul- 
tural surpluses on a broad scale in 
soft foreign currencies. 

These two provisions of the MSA 
Act, however, may head off the 
broader “give-away” disposal plans 
which have been advocated in Con- 
gress. Hearings on these bills were 
held last week by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, but it is doubtful 
whether the committee will endow 
these bills with its formal approval, 
thereby ending that threat to world 
commerce for at least the period of 
the 83rd Congress. 

Those “give-away” measures. in- 
volved bills to make available for 
foreign currencies up to $3 billion for 
CCC goods; a wide proposal making 
available at the discretion of the 
President all CCC stocks and another 
measure which would have created 
within CCC a foreign trading cor- 
poration to act as the sales agent for 
U. S. agricultural surpluses. 

Even had any of these proposals 
been adopted, there was doubt in the 
minds of many that any substantial 
additional goods would have been 
moved in excess of normal require- 
ments, and that these proposals car- 
ried the danger of causing a disrup- 
tion of world commerce if the U. S. 
went into the world commodity mar- 
ket on a “sale for local currency” 
basis. 

As things line up for the coming 
week, it seems certain that the ad- 
ministration can check the reductions 
which Congress contemplates for the 
appropriation bill for MSA. 








CHIC \GO FLOUR MEN’S OUTING—Oscar F. Greiner, long-time Chicago 


flour 
of th 
Merri! 
Grein. ; 


roker, left, is shown being congratulated as “Honor Man” for 1952-53 
Chicago Assn. of Flour Distributors. Shaking his hand is Lloyd R. 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, who read a tribute and presented Mr. 
with a handsome luggage piece at the 28th annual outing of the group 


at the Rolling Green Country Club, Arlington Heights, IIL, July 9. In the 


pictu: 


at the right, top athletes for the day are shown. N. G. Anderson, Bay 


State “lilling Co., left, was golf champion with a low net of 67, and Pat Alamo, 
Pillsh:ry Mills, Inc., won the horseshoe pitching contest. Mr. Anderson has 


been 
years, 


three \ urs in a row. 


, top contender in bakery, milling and feed outings here for several 
nd Mr. Alamo has won the horseshoe contest at the flour outing for 
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RESEARCH 
chemistry at the 
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GRANT—Dr. William F. Geddes, head of agricultural bio- 
University of Minnesota (center) was presented with two 


checks for $4,000 this week for continuation of research on sick wheat at the 
university. Presenting the checks are Allan Q. Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
vice president (left), who acted on behalf of the National Grain Trade Council, 
and Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers National Federation. The two organi- 
zations have co-sponsored the research for the past year. The presentation 
was made at a luncheon at the Minneapolis Athletic Club July 15, presided 
over by Ben C. McCabe, McCabe Bros. Co., president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. Dr. Geddes, in acknowledging the grants, noted that the research 
sponsorship represented an important trend wherein industry is taking an 
interest in promoting research for the benefit of the entire population. Con- 
tributions of this sort, he said, not only provide knowledge about particular 
problems but help train scientists for future studies. 





FDA INSPECTION BILL CLEARS 
HOUSE; SENATE APPROVAL SEEN 





Measure Would Restore Authority to FDA for Making 
Inspections of Food Plants; Bill) Has 
Backing of Administration 


WASHINGTON 
factory plant 


A none too satis- 
inspection bill—as far 
as the Food & Drug Administration 
is concerned—cleared the House this 
week and moves into a Senate 
sub-committee for study. The bill has 
the backing of the White House. 

In the House bill, the permission 
for FDA enter food 
processing plants was qualified by 
the omission of authority of FDA 
inspectors to search and inspect rec- 
ords of retail stores coming under 
the investigatory provisions of the 
Pure Food Act. 

In the grain 
objection to 


now 


inspectors to 


trade there was no 
granting FDA _ inspec- 
tors the authority to investigate 
plants, except that the inspectors 
would be required to notify the main 
office of the company and also to 


report violations found by the exam- 
iners. 

Hearings by the Senate sub-com- 
mittee will be held this week and it 
is probeble under the pressure of 


the administration that the House 
bill will be reported favorably. 

The Administration’s proposal to 
amend the FDA Act of 1938, as 


amended, to change the condition 
raised by the Supreme Court decision 
in the Cardiff case is regarded as a 
“must” in this session of Congress. 
The bill as passed by the House 
leaves something to be desired by 
the FDA. 

The Senate sub-committee appears 
ready to accept the House bill without 
open hearings and it now seems prob- 
able that the best the FDA may 
anticipate is the House bill without 
change. 





Many Organizations in Northwest 
Active in Grain Sanitation Drive 


Lloyd Case, secretary of the North- 
west Country Elevator Assn., told 
The Northwestern Miller recently 
that to understand what has been 
done by his association in carrying 
out an educational program for grain 
sanitation, “it is necessary to cite 
what has been done” and how the or- 
ganization which was set up to carry 
on the campaign originally has been 


used “without fanfare or publicity.” 

Mr. Case added _parenthetically 
that in this regard, “it may be there 
was an error in judgment in adopting 
a policy of working quietly.” 

The efforts of his association, he 
said, have been confined largely to 
elevator operators and grain produc- 
ers. Publicity has been avoided, he 
explained, ‘for the reason that it was 
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inwise to have the matter 
paraded in the public press or over 
the radio to the consuming public.” 

Mr. Case said that his outline of 
activities was made in the light « 
operations in the Northwest, anc 
that it is his opinion, based on cor- 
respondence with other association 
secret that other groups have 
similar programs. 

He reported that Lloyd Nelson, 
secretary of the Farmers Elevator 
Assn. of Minnesota, has been con- 
ducting a series of educational meet- 
ings and that during June he traveled 
more than 5,000 miles and averaged 
6% meetings each week. Attendance, 
Mr. Nelson reported, averaged 87 
men plus wives and children. 

Similar reports were made to Mr. 
Case by the secretaries of the North 
and South Dakota associations. 

Mr. Case said also that the North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. is co- 
operating, with Henry Putnam, NCIA 
secretary, serving as chairman of the 
Action Committee. Groups have been 
organized in each of the four states 
tributary to the Minneapolis market. 

‘In Minnesota, top billing was 
given to grain sanitation in Agricul- 
tural Extension Service meetings at 
the community level in each county. 

“Passage of a law, by the North 
Dakota legislature, forbidding the of- 
fering of fungicide-treated grain 
without notifying the buyer of the 
fact, can be traced to the educational 
work of the North Dakota com- 
mittee 

“Some of the larger line companies 
have their own crews which are main- 
taining their facilities. Other grain 
companies utilize service companies 
which have come in to spray grain 
bins, do rodent control work and set 
up sanitation programs. 

“F. H. Peavey & Co. has provided 
$18,000 to be offered in prizes over 
the next three-year period to 4-H 
and FFA organizations for work in 
connection with promoting com- 
munity and on the farm grain sanita- 
tion programs. 

“The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
is cooperating with the University of 
Minnesota in an extensive research 
program on insect infestation and 
grain sanitation.” 

Such are excerpts from Mr. Case’s 
detailed report on the activities of 
several organizations in the North- 


deemed 


~ 
fu 


res, 


west connected with grain produc- 
tion, handling and processing. He 


concluded by saying that millions of 
dollars have been spent and much 
more will be spent’ by producers and 
warehousemen to insure clean grain. 
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NEW TEST MEASURES 
SICK WHEAT DAMAGE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A est 
for determining the degree of dam- 
age by “sick”’ wheat has been devised 
by Dr. Max Milner, a member of the 
milling industry department staff. 
Detection depends on the amount of 
fluorescence developed in the wheat 
as measured by a photo-electric cell. 

Dr. Milner’s research shows that 
the brown discoloration of the germ 
of sick wheat is due to the same 
reaction which causes bread crust to 
brown during baking. In sick wheat 
the browning reaction is a result of 
combining natural proteins and 
sugars in the wheat germ. 

The scientist learned that as the 
browning develops, the amount of 
fluorescence increases. Under ultra- 
violet light, the fluorescence is mea- 
sured with a photo-electric cell. 

The research was conducted with 
funds made available by Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, supplemented by funds 
from the State of Kansas. 
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MNF Standing 
Committees Named 
for 1-Year Terms 


CHICAGO—Regular standing com- 
mittees for the Millers National Fed- 
eration have been appointed by Ralph 
C. Sowden, president of the group. 
All Federation committees are ap- 
pointed by the president except the 
retirement committee which is elected 
by the board of directors for the three 
year terms. All other committees are 
appointed on an annual basis. The 
committees: 

AGRICULTURE 

(Administration of agricultural laws) 


I) A. Stevens, chairman, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Atherton Bean, Interna 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; Fred W. 


Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den 
ver; Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min 


neapolis; P M Marshall, National Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Assn., Chicago; J. (. Mitch 
ell, Burrus Mills, Ine., Dallas; M. F. Mul 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wichi 


ta: Howard W 
Mills Co., 


Taylor, Centennial 
Seattle 


Flouring 
BAKERY RELATIONS 
G Cullen Thomas, chairman 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; W. H 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; Howard W 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator 


General 
Bowman, 


es Denver; Charles Ritz, International 
Milling C'o., Minneapolis 
DURUM 

J M. Waber, chairman, Amber Milling 

Division, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 

Assn., St. Paul; H. I. Bailey, General Mills, 

In¢ Minneapolis; R. C. Benson, Pillsbury 


Mills, Ine., Minneapolis y 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; <A 
WwW Quiggle, H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; W M Steinke King Midas 


Petersen, 


Flour Mills, Minneapolis 
EXPORT ADVISORY 
A. B. Sparboe, chairman, Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis; W P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Ft. Worth; B. L. Driscoll, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; G. S. Ken 


nedy, General 
John L. 


Mills, Inc., 
Fisher 


Minneapolis 
Flouring Mills Co. 


Locke, 


Seattle; M. EF. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Kan 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; Charles Ritz, In 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis 
FARM RELATIONS 
Henry E. Kuehn, chairman, King Midas 


Flour Mills, Minneapolis; C 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
ter H Mills, General 
apolis; M. F. Mulroy, 


; A Jordan 
Wichita; Wal- 

Mills, Inec., Minne 
Russell-Miller Milling 


(‘o., Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; Paul R. Trigg, Mon- 
ana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont.; 


Phil IT. Welk, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 


Walla Walla, Wash 

FINANCE 
Howard W Files, chairman, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis Ww P Bomar 
Bewley Mills, Ft Worth; M KF. Mulroy, 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS CONFERENCE 


D. H Wilson, chairman, B A Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago; H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; Earl F. Cross, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas 
George E. Kelley, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn.; Richard G. Myers, Rodney 
Milling (Co., Kansas City: John Tatam, In 
ternational Milling Co Minneapolis 
GERM-DAMAGELD WHEAT RESEARCH 
Allan (. Moore, chairman, Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis; P. B. Hicks, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Frank C. Hilde 


brand, General Mills Ine Mlinneapolis; 


Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling o., 
Minneapolis 
GRAIN GRADES 
W H Bowman, chairman Acme-Evans 


Co Indianapolis H Cc Altmansberger, 
Igleheart Brothers Division, Evansville, Ind.; 


P. B. Hicks, International Milling (o., Min 
neapolis: Joe P. Lackey, F. W Stock & 
Sons, Hillsdale, Mich.; Fred W. Lake, Col 
orado Milling & Elevator (o., Denver; 
W. F. Ostrander, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; J. H. Rathbone, Arnold Mill 
ing (‘o., Sterling, Kansas; Cecil E, Taylor 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; W. J 
Walton, General Mills, Inc., Chicago; Owen 
Wimberly, Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Okla 
GRAIN SANITATION POLICY 
Howard W. Files, chairman, Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
ternational Miilling Co., 
Bowman, 


Atherton Bean, In- 
Minneapolis; W. H 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; 


Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Stowe Moody, Interstate Mill 
ing Co., Charlotte, N.C.; Elmer W. Reed, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita G. Cullen 


Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


KANSAS STATE 
John W 
Milling Co., 
New Era 
sas; Herman Steen 
ation, 


MILLING 


Cain chairman, International 
Kansas City A. James Sowden, 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
Millers National Feder 
Chicago; R. H. Uhlmann, Standard 


SCHOOL 
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Milling Co., Kansas City; John S. Whinery 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City 
MEMBERSHIP 
J. H. Rathbone, chairman, Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas; George E. Kelley, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; Hen 


ry D. Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo 
MILLFEED 
J. Lawson Cook, chairman, Colorado Mill 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; Robert V. Har- 


ris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich A 
Liebscher, H. Dittlinger Roller Mills, New 
Braunfels, Texas; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; D. H 
Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago 
RETIREMENT 
Bradshaw Mintener, chairman, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas Frank A Yost Hopkinsville Milling 
Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
John 8S. Whinery, chairman, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Roy K. Durham, Pills- 
bury Mills Inc., Minneapolis Glenn E., 
Findley Burrus Mills, Inec., Dallas; Ralph 
Gaylord General Mills, Inc Minne 
apolis; W. L. Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; W. L. Heald, Acme-Evans Co 
Indianapolis; Joe Robertson, Ewing Mill Co., 
Brownstown, Ind Betty Sullivan, Russell 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 
TRANSPORTATION 
Robert M. Pease, chairman, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton (Co Durham, N Al Vv 
Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co st Louis; 
W. T. McArthur, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Min 


neapolis; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo; Earl B. Smith, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; R. H. Uhlmann, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 

Moritz Milburn chairman Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Milton J. Buh 
ler, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co Memphis; 
Earl F. Cross, Western Star Mill Co., Sa 
lina, Kansas; W. R. Heegaard, Russell- Miller 
Milling (o., Minneapolis; Allen Mactier, Ne 
braska Consolidated Mills Co Omaha; 
James L. Hankin, Pillsbury Mills, In¢ Min 
neapolis; John Tatam, International Milling 
(‘o., Minneapolis; G. Cullen Thomas, Gener- 
al Mills, Ine Minneapolis; Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville Ky. 





BREAO (S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WILLIAM HENRY SUDDUTH, 
RETIRED MILLER, IS DEAD 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—William 
Henry Sudduth, for many years a 
conspicuous figure in the flour milling 
industry, died here July 16, aged 78. 
His milling career began in 1896 
when he entered the firm of W. J. 
Jennison Co. in Minneapolis. During 
the next 30 years he helped develop 
several other milling companies 
which later became known as the 
Commander Milling Co., of which he 
was vice president. In 1926 Comman- 
der Milling Co. and the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. were merged to form the 
Commander-Larabee Corp. Mr. Sud- 
duth was made vice president of the 
corporation and later became presi- 
dent. 

Three years after his birth at Dar- 
lington, Wis., in 1875, Mr. Sudduth’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Harri- 
son Sudduth, moved to Waseca, 
Minn., where his father entered the 
drug business. William Henry was 
graduated from the local high school 
and attended Carleton College at 
Northfield, Minn., and the University 
of Nebraska. He was married in 1903 
to Mary Louise Norton of Minne- 
apolis, who survives him. 

In 1930 Commander-Larabee Corp. 
was sold to Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., affording Mr. Sudduth an oppor- 
tunity to retire from business and 
allowing him more time to devote to 
his hobbies, golfing, hunting and fish- 
ing. After a world cruise with Mrs. 
Sudduth and their daughter, Mary 
Louise, Mr. Sudduth moved to Santa 
Barbara and subsequently built the 
family residence on El Ceilito Road. 

Mr. Sudduth was a charter mem- 
ber of Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity, a 
member of the Valley Club of Monte- 
cito, Cal., and a former member of 
the Minneapolis Club, the Interlachen 
Club and the Minikahda Club, in Min- 
neapolis. His religious affiliations 
were with Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis, and First Pres- 
byterian Church, Santa Barbara. 

Two sons are among the surviving 








members of the family—-H. Norton 
Sudduth of Watertown, N. Y., and 
William W. Sudduth of Kansas City, 
manager of Commander-Larabee’s 
Kansas City grain operations. Mr. 
Sudduth’s daughter, Mrs. Barkley S. 
Wyckoff, lives in Santa Barbara. 
There are two granddaughters and 
eight grandsons. 

Funeral services were conducted 
July 18, with interment in the Santa 
Barbara cemetery. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. L. DITTEMORE TO MOVE 
TO MILLER’S N. Y. OFFICE 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe transfer of 
Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, from 
Minneapolis to its New York adver- 
tising sales and editorial offices, was 
announced July 18 by officials of the 





Paul L. Dittemore 


Miller Publishing Co. The transfer 
becomes effective Sept. 1. 

C. K. Michener, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller and executive 
editor of its associated publications, 
explained that Mr. Dittemore would 
continue to be editor of Milling Pro- 
duction, a monthly journal devoted 
to milling technology. In his new 
location, he will also assist Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., manager of the New 
York office, in advertising sales and 
service, as well as performing edi- 
torial assignments for The North- 
western Miller. 

Mr. Dittemore joined the Miller 
Publishing Co. editorial staff in June, 
1943, coming from Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, where he was a 
member of the staff of the depart- 
ment of industrial journalism and 
technical editor at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

He has been active in the affairs 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, having served for the past sev- 
eral years as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for District 4 of the 
organization. Last year he was the 
recipient of the association’s “Dis- 
tinguished Service Award” for his 
work in editing the AOM Corres- 
pondence Course in Milling. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Dittemore are 
native Kansans and are graduates of 
Kansas State College, with degrees 
in industrial journalism. They have 
three children. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


EXIT DOBBIN 
The number of horses in the U.S. 


has dropped from about 11,570,000 in 
1934-38 to about 3,870,000 in 1953. 
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U. S. Will Survey Pakistan’s 
Desires in Wheat Relief Plan 


WASHINGTON Government 
agencies have been unable to recon- 
cile their disagreement over the type 
of wheat which is to be supplied 
Pakistan under the relief program, 
and the final determination will only 
be made after a sampling by Pakis- 
tan natives has been undertaken, 
government officials explained here 
this week. 

Until that sampling has been con- 
cluded, shipments will be made on the 
basis of 25% soft wheats, white or 
red, and 75‘% will be hard winter. 

Currently there is being shipped 
a half cargo of soft red wheat for 
controlled distribution in Pakistan 
villages to test native reaction to this 
type. Ordinarily the Pakistan natives 
eat their wheat in a native chapatti, 
consisting of coarsely ground wheat 
berries which are soaked in water 
and cooked without leavening or 
shortening. They are accustomed to a 
white soft wheat type plus some 
miscellaneous types which are not 
easily identifiable in relation to U.S. 
wheats. It is feared in some U.S. cir- 
cles that our soft red wheat would 
produce a mixture which would be 
unsatisfactory to the local popula- 
tions, since it would produce a prod- 
uct distinctly red in color. 

The controversy within the U.S. 
finds the Production and Marketing 
Administration branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture ad- 
vocating the shipment of large 
quantities of soft red wheat for the 
Pakistan program to get more of 
this type off the U.S. market. On the 
other hand it is said that Harold 
Stassen, director of the Mutual Sec- 
urity Administration, has_ insisted 
that the program be more than a 
mere dumping operation if it is to 
have its full beneficial effect on our 
international relations and that a 
larger proportion of hard winter 
wheat be shipped. 

It has been previously noted in 
The Northwestern Miller that the re- 


cent sale of approximately 175,000 
tons of Pacific Coast soft white wheat 
would direct export intentions to 
Pakistan to the red wheat for that 
part of the Pakistan program which 
would be composed of the soft wheat 
types. 

The dispute between the govern- 
ment agencies will not have any 
serious effect on the Pakistan relief 
program since the wheat require- 
ments from the U.S. will not reach 
an urgent peak until late fall and 
early winter. 

When the Pakistan aid bill was 
first proposed, the grain exporters 
made a bid to handle the program, 
contending that they could deliver 
the wheat at a better price by tak- 
ing wheat from the new crop harvest 
than could CCC from its stocks. Their 
request was rejected by the govern- 
ment on the excuse that CCC already 
owned the wheat and consequently it 
would not require additional money 
this year. That last phrase “this 
year” was the clincher. The Pakis- 
tan aid bill specifically authorized 
future appropriations of funds to re- 
imburse CCC for the shipments from 
its stocks. 

So it is now found that PMA 
anxious to lift some of the annoying 
surplus of soft red wheat, would 
dampen the good-will effects of the 
Pakistan program through substitu- 
tion of soft red wheat in larger quan- 
tities than Pakistan natives may pre- 
fer. Mr. Stassen, taking a broader 
long range view, would give the Pak- 
istan government such freedom of 
choice which ordinarily exists in the 
free market, yet he cannot quite 
wholly insert free market conditions 
when governments deal with each 
other. 

In this instance, as well as in other 
circumstances, it would appear that 
MSA director Harold Stassen is a 
more vigorous champion of private 
trade than the current policy staff 
at USDA, observers feel. 


Value of Flour in Relief Plans 
Pointed Out by Milling Industry 


WASHINGTON— While the flour 
milling industry is in accord with the 
objectives of President Eisenhower in 
recommending the utilization of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities to 
meet the needs arising from famine, 
it does not favor “give-away” pro- 
grams in the name of relief. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 


Millers National Federation, made 
the industry’s position clear in testi- 
mon, presented July 16 before the 
Senai Agriculture Committee while 


the mmittee was considering sur- 
plus disposal programs. 

Mr. Fakler, in his statement, rec- 
omn led that the term, “agricul- 


tura! commodities,” be enlarged to 
inclu: products processed from sur- 
plus -cricultural commodities. 

“y] s our recommendation that 
the «gislation be amended to pro- 


vide specifically for supplying the 
prod. is processed from agricultural 
comn ities,” Mr. Fakler said. 

“V respect to wheat, in some 


insta: es satisfactory relief can be 
giver the form of wheat. In other 
insta! no milling or other process- 


ing facilities might be available and 
it would be impractical to furnish 
raw wheat. In such cases, effective 
relief could only be granted in the 
form of wheat products, such as 
flour and other wheat products suit- 
able for consumption in the area,” 
he continued. 

“In some cases where immediate 
emergency food relief is needed, flour 
or other wheat products offer the 
most effective means for granting 
such relief. In this connection, I cite 
the recent offer made by the Presi- 
dent to provide food for relief of the 
distressed population in East Ger- 
many. In this instance it was deter- 
mined to be necessary to provide food 
immediately. Wheat flour can be 
made available and distributed for 
immediate consumption. I di- 
rect the committee’s attention to 
the propaganda value available to the 
U.S. in cases of this kind created by 
sending identifiable food, such as 
flour, in package form. Bulk com- 
modities, such as wheat, which must 
be processed cannot be identified to 
the ultimate consumer as_ having 
come from the U.S.” 
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SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR MILLS’ 
SALES RISE TO LARGE TOTAL 





Substantial Business in Soft Wheat Flour Also Reported— 
Week’s Sales in S. W. Average 421% of Capacity— 
Spring Wheat Flour Business Light 


Flour business was highlighted last 
week by substantial sales of hard and 
soft winter wheat flours. 

There were substantial new crop 
bookings by southwestern mills July 
14-15, and a total of 5 to 6 million 
sacks was sold. Large sales of soft 
wheat flour also were reported in the 
central states. Spring wheat sales, 
meanwhile, were light, falling off 
from the previous week. 

Sales for the week averaged 421% 
of five-day capacity in the South- 
west, compared with 136% the previ- 
ous week. Spring wheat mills’ sales 
averaged 56.5%, compared with 
88.1% the week before. 

Sales in the central states were 
estimated at around 350% of capacity, 
the bulk of the business being in soft 
wheat flour. Substantial sales were 
made of cracker-cookie flour as well 
as intermediate grades of cake flevr. 

Almost every chain bakery in the 
country participated in the flurry of 
business in the Southwest. A sale of 
about a million sacks to a national 
chain touched off the heavy buying. 
Most of the major chains entered the 
market and bought requirements for 
60 to 90 days. Smaller chains and in- 
dependents also entered the market. 
Family flour sales picked up, too. 

The big sales of hard winters were 
made on a basis fully 25¢ over the 
year’s low point in flour quotations 
in June. 

Interest in spring wheat flaur was 
light, and business was limited largely 
to fill-in sales. In the Pacific North- 
west, also, business continued slack. 

Some export activity was noted last 
week. Included was a Brazil purchase 
of 75,000 sacks. There also were sales 
of some small lots in Latin America, 
and the Army Quartermaster did 
some buying. 

In eastern Canada, most mills re- 
ported that there was a slow-down in 
the tempo of production as existing 
export orders were being worked out. 
Trinidad was a buyer last week, with 
most of the business going to a U. S. 
mill. 

U. S. flour production last week 
averaged 77° of five-day capacity, 
the same as the week before. Output 
a year ago averaged 86%. Production 
was down in the Northwest and the 
Pacific Northwest but up in other 
areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Interest in spring 
wheat flour was limited last week, 
and sales were light. Spring wheat 
mills’ sales averaged 56.5% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 88.1% 
the previous week and 135.2% a year 
ago. 

Bakery flour business was limited 
largely to some fill-in sales, trade re- 
ports indicated. There was some 
price-date-of-shipment business. No 
large lots of flour were sold, with 
business confined mostly to single car 
orders. 

Prices rose during the week, and 
buyers held off while awaiting new 
crop developments. 

Much of the: trade is operating on 
a week-to-week or p.d.s. basis. Many 
buyers do not have much on the 
books, but they are buying conserva- 
tively as they await the new crop. 


Family flour prices were increased 
last week by some mills, but new 
sales were limited, most buyers hav- 
ing booked in June. Some buyers were 
filling out nearby requirements. Di- 
rections were reported slow to’ fair 
for this time of year. 

Wheat futures and cash wheat 
prices rose during the week, and 
bakery flour prices were boosted. 

Production at Minneapolis last 
week averaged 89% of capacity, com- 
pared with 91% the previous week 
and 90% a year ago. For the entire 


‘Northwest, output last week aver- 


aged 87% of capacity, compared with 
91% the previous week and 84% a 
year ago. 

Quotations July 17: Standard pat- 
ent $5.97, short patent $6.07, high 
gluten $6.22@6.27, first clear $5.61@ 
5.87, family flour $6.12@7.35, whole 
wheat $5.87. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A period of substan- 
tial new crop flour bookings finally 
was encountered by southwestern 
mills July 14-15, and a grand total 
of from 5 to 6 million sacks was sold. 
During the flurry nearly every chain 
bakery in the country participated in 
the buying, and by the time the mar- 
ket opened on the morning of July 15 
very few bakers remained on a near- 
by buying basis. 

An unusual fact was that the sales 
were accomplished on a basis fully 
25¢ sack over the year’s low point in 
flour quotations. This point had been 
reached around June 15, but few 
bakers realized the firmness in wheat 
values to be felt during the peak of 
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the new crop movement which took 
place several weeks later. Final real- 
ization of this fact probably led most 


bakers to cover their needs. 

Sales for the week averaged 421% 
of capacity in the Southwest, com- 
pared with 136% in the previous week 
and 58% a year ago. During the 
peak of the sales activity, business 


reached about 1,000% of capacity, 
but light demand during the remain- 
der of the week caused the weck’s 


percentage to average lower. 

Heavy bakery flour buying was 
touched off during the afternoon July 
14 by the sale of around a million 
sacks to a national chain baker. 
While there had been little appre- 
ciable market change in wheat from 
the previous day, the sale was a sig- 
nal for a wide scale selling effort in 
the Southwest. Most of the major 
chains entered the market and pur- 
chased requirements which would 
cover them for the period of from 60 
to 90 days. A major southwestern 
chain acquired over a million sacks, 
much of it coming from mills to the 
South. An eastern chain booked be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000 sacks. An 
eastern group bought about a half- 
million sacks and two other national 
bakery organizations acquired round 
lots totaling around a half million. 
Smaller chain bakers and independ- 
ents also came into the market and 
booked an aggregate of a half mil- 
lion sacks or more. 

Family flour selling activity also 
picked up during the period. Sales 
may have totaled around a half mil- 
lion sacks for mills in the area. 

The week's buying tended to cover 
much of the bakery and family trade 
for the present two or three-month 
period. Some accounts bought equiva- 
lents of less, and others still are on a 
nearby basis, but they now are much 
in the minority. Another factor is 
that one of the chain bakers which 
purchased flour last week is on p.d.s. 
with other mills. 

There was some export activity 
during the week including a trade 
with Brazil which amounted to bet- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Business Very Limited 
as Buyers Watch Rising Market 


Sales of semolina and durum 
granulars were reported very light 
last week. 

With rising durum wheat prices 
pushing semolina quotations up 
sharply, macaroni product manufac- 
turers were doing little buying while 
watching further market develop- 
ments. 

There was a small amount of busi- 
ness early last week, but for the 
most part bookings continued at a 
minimum, trade reports indicated. 
And now many buyers apparently are 
waiting out the price situation or 
waiting to see what new crop values 
will be, industry men said. Some are 
on a p.d.s. basis. 

Eastern trade reports indicated 
that business for macaroni product 
manufacturers who have reopened 
following summer vacation closings 
is seasonal, with buyers limiting pur- 
chases to small lots for nearby. 

With a bullish government crop re- 
port and with severe rust damage to 
the durum crop said to be a possi- 
bility, durum wheat prices have been 
rising and receipts have been very 
light. Premiums for top fancy mill- 
ing grades had jumped to 90c over 
the September future on July 20. 
Standard semolina was quoted July 
20 at $7.50@7.65, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Depending on future weather con- 


ditions, severe rust damage to the 
durum crop is reported to be a possi- 
bility. At present, according to one 
report, the southern durum area is 
seriously infected. There are said to 
be traces of rust in the main durum 
area, although development is not 
serious at the present time. Pro- 
duction is expected to be small in 
the southern area, while prospects 
are good for a good yield in the main 
area if rust does not develop, the re- 
port said, but the outturn will depend 
on rust development. 

Durum products output last week 
averaged 75% of capacity, compared 
with 65% the previous week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 17 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.96% @2.97% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.91% @2.95% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.. 2.88% @2.90% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.88% @2.92% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.85% @2.89% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

*‘ pacity duction pacity 

July 13-17 189,500 143,510 75 
Previous wee 189,500 *124,924 65 
Year ago 179,500 159,504 87 
Crop year 

production 

July 13-17, 1953 j ; 331,365 
July 14-18, 1952 370,692 


*Revised. 
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FAIRLY GOOD DEMAND 
FOR MILLFEED NOTED 


Prices Advance as Much as $2@3 in 
Some Areas; Formula Feed Sales 
Normal to Improved 


Demand for millfeed was reported 
fair to good in many areas last week, 
and prices advanced as much as $2@ 
3 ton during the week at some points. 
A good demand for bran in particu- 
lar was noted in some. sections as 
dairy and cattle feed business im- 
proved. Interest remained fairly 
good at major midwestern markets 
early this week. 

Formula feed business slowed down 
somewhat in the Northwest last week, 
although the volume was still con- 
sidered good for the season. Most 
manufacturers indicate that business 
is ahead of last July and some feel 
that sales may even top the excellent 
June total by the time the month is 
over. : 

The lull which developed last week 
was attributed to a slowing down in 
retail demand because farmers are 
busy with harvesting small grains 
and also to a bearish feeling among 
dealers which has led them to reduce 
their inventories. 

Poultry feed volume makes up the 
bulk of current business. Turkey feed- 
ing is right at its peak, and chicken 
grower feeds and laying mashes are 
holding up well in volume. Chick 
starter feed sales are off, of course, 
but a fair amount of this business 
continues, too. 

Hog concentrate demand varies 
somewhat among the manufacturers, 
although the volume is considered 
good. A surprisingly large interest in 
pig starters is still reported by some 
firms. 

An unusually good summer demand 
for formula feed continued to be 
reported by manufacturers in the 
Southwest, particularly mills outside 
of areas designated as drouth dis- 
aster sections. If there is to be any 
adverse effect on feed operations in 
the Southwest by the prospective re- 
lief program for cattle feeders, it has 
not been felt yet. 

The industry was reaching the 
peak in demand for turkey feed. 
Starting types still were in good de- 
mand, and range supplement sales 
were increasing in volume. Egg feeds 
were moving in good quantities due 
to satisfactory feeding ratios, and 
broiler feed demand was good. A 
fairly good demand for dairy cattle 
feed also was indicated by some 
plants, and hog feed demand con- 
tinued good in areas where hog feed- 
ing still is a major farming practice. 

Feed plants operated five to six 
days last week. Some reported orders 
were running three to five days ahead 
of the mill. All of this added up to a 
very good July volume. 

Formula feed business continues at 
about a normal summer pace in the 
central states, with perhaps some 
slight pickup in volume apparent over 
a week ago. No big movement is re- 
ported, with replacement of inven- 
tories responsible for the slight ad- 
vance. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 43,603 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week con - 
pares with an output of 41,566 tons 
in the previous week and 48,612 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
111,032 tons as compared with 134,638 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Strengthened by an active cash 
wheat market, and a large flour busi- 
ness, wheat futures prices registered 
substantial gains in all markets dur- 
ing the past week, averaging 7¢. The 
September future showed the greatest 
increase, advancing 73s¢ at Chicago, 
7%¢ at Kansas City and 7'¢ at Min- 
neapolis. 

Despite an increase in the 1953 
crop estimate, bread wheat prices ad- 
vanced, reflecting an active demand 
for spot offerings. Open market of- 
ferings were limited since a large 
share of the movement continued for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
the leading markets July 20 were as 
follows: Minneapolis — July $2.25%, 
September $2.1738, December $2.1914; 
Kansas City—July $2.04%, Septem- 
ber $2.105, December $2.13%; Chi- 
cago— July $1.97%, September 
$2.00%, December $2.06%4, March 
$2.11%. 

The milling industry, particularly 
in the Southwest, was active because 
of large seasonal bookings. Bookings 
of flour stimulated the demand for 
futures to hedge against sales. 

The cash wheat market was. af- 
fected by the tight holding policy of 
producers, sending the cash market 
up and all offerings found ready 
buyers. 

On the supply side of the wheat 
market, the near record outturn of 
spring wheat in prospect Juiy 10, 
coupled with the above average win- 
ter wheat crop, point to a larger than 
average all-wheat total of 1,175 mil- 
lion bushels. 

A national acreage allotment of 62 
million acres for the 1954 crop was 
announced July 15 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. He also set Aug. 14 
as the date for a referendum among 
wheat growers on the question of 
whether to use quotas in marketing 
the 1954 crop. Quotas will not be- 
come effective unless at least two 
thirds of the growers voting approve 
their use. Growers with more than 
15 acres planted to wheat, and with 
a normal production of 200 bu. or 
more are subject to the quotas and 
are eligible to vote in the referen- 
dum. 

Sales of wheat under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement totaled 662,- 
000 bu. for the week ended July 14. 
In addition, 1.6 million bushels of 
wheat, mainly to the Netherlands, 
were sold under the export payment 
program which was set up pending 
renewal of the new IWA. 


Cash Offerings Light 

In the cash wheat markets last 
week, receipts at primary markets 
totaled 26% million bushels for the 
week, compared with 29.7 million 
bushels a week ago and 38.4 million 
bushels for the same week a year 
ago. 

At spring wheat markets, move- 
ment tapered off considerably with 
only 1,009 cars at Minneapolis and 


663 at Duluth. Of the Minneapolis 
receipts, 231 cars were for CCC ac- 
count. 


The cash market in Minneapolis 
last week was unsettled. An active 
demand resulted in stronger pre- 
miums early in the week, but toward 
the close a slackening in demand 
caused the trading basis to be lowered 
about 2¢ as compared with the week’s 
high point. At the close of the week, 
ordinary No. 1 DNS or No. 1 NS was 
quoted at 13@17¢ over September, 
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Wheat Futures Register 
Good Advanees in Week 


Heavy Flour Business, Scarcity of Cash 
Supplies Add Strength to Futures 


12% protein 18@22¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 28@32¢ over, 14% protein 314 
35¢ over. Minneapolis September 
wheat showed only a fractional net 
change after fluctuating irregularly 
throughout the period. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis July 17: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.28% a: 
12% Protein 2.33% 

13% Protein @ 2. 
14% Protein : 2.46% @ 2.5 
15% Protein . 2.48% @ 2.525 
16% Protein 2.56% a2 





l@ 2¢ Premium for No, 1 heavy 


Grade Discounts 
Test weignt—1lL@2é Ib. under 58 Ib 
lbamage—lwle each 1% 


Kansas City Market Active 

At Kansas City, cash wheat was 
making one of the most spectacular 
July advances in history. Since the 
low point in June, values have risen 
10% @28¢ and last week’s strong 
market accounted for 5@8¢ of that 
upturn. 

The obvious lack of normal sum- 
mer supplies finally led to a heavy 
volume of flour business last week 
and the hedging pressure on the mar- 
ket added strength on the futures 
side. The basic July future opened 
last week at $1.97'2 and during the 
flour hedging period, advanced to 
$2.041%% before any reaction set in. 

New strength was found, however, 
on July 20 and the market closed at 
$2.04%4 that day. Meanwhile the pre- 
miums for cash wheat showed initial 
gains in the milling varieties and 
later the less desirable grades fol- 
lowed the trend. 

By July 20 both ends of the range 
were 712¢ over for No. 1 Ordinary 
Dark and Hard. Premiums on 12.50% 
protein jumped to 14@25¢ over, 13% 
154 27¢ over and 14% premiums were 
184@31¢ over. 

Demand was good for almost all 
types. There was little interest in red 
wheat and other mixed Eastern types 
wnich are moving westward into this 
market in bumper proportions this 
year. 

Receipts at Kansas City totaled 
3,246 cars last week, compared with 
5,059 cars during the previous week 
and 4,545 cars a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 17 
is shown in the accompanying table: 






No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.091%,@2.42% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.08% 2.42 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2. 2.40 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.96% @2.38 
No. 1 Red 2.05 @2.07% 
No. 2 Red 2.04 @2.06% 
No. 3 Red 2.93 @2.05% 
No. 4 Red . ; 2.02 @2.04% 


In the Portland market, Japan took 
three cargoes of wheat only last Fri- 
day whereas tenders were asked for 
six cargoes. The remaining three 
were deferred for another week. Re- 
ports current at Portland are that 
the Japanese requirements for Au- 
gust through November will be 300,- 
000 tons. 

Wheat bought July 17 called for 
first half of August shipment, which 
may be difficult, owing to the extreme 
lateness of the crop. 

There were no other export in- 
quiries and trading was slow. The 
trade is bidding around $2.23@2.24 
for 15-day shipment wheat but there 
is little activity on account of the 
lateness of the crop. 

Mill buying is slow, due to poor 
conditions in the milling business. 
The wheat crop is the largest in his- 
tory for the region, and cutting is 








CuRRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


+ * * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Nortiwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 





























July 12-17, *Previous July 14-19 July 15-20, July 16-21 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest h 624,843 676,451 756,772 TAS 355 
Southwest ’ 1.124.225 1,210,994 1,109,017 1 S001 
Buffalo 4 446.051 7 $93.5 SAL 
Central and Southeast 530.23 525.407 “5° 516.500 azine 
North Pacific Coast 209,342 248,478 247 222,772 Sat.209 
Totals aN 4 969 004 TAS SON LOS 91 L4oL7as 
Percentage of total U.S output ii 74 75 ih 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week a= July 1 to———, 
July 12-17, Previous July 14-19, July 15-20, July16-21, July 17 July 1s 
1953 week » 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest s2 4 s1 91 6 1,545,150 1.826.665 
Southwest 9) 87 A4 sl “1 2 ONK 44 3,318,193 
Buttalo 99 97 117 107 17 LU74 426 1,434,387 
Central and SE 79 7A 77 77 as 1.278.937 1.204.268 
No. Pacific Coast 60 71 6S iil 105 596,098 704,593 
Totals 7% 72 Nt s4 9s 7,583,048 8.427.751 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour %-ac 5-day week Flour %-ac- 
capacity output tivity : capacity output tivity 
July 12-17 “T4850 °4T 820 an July 2-19 253,500 Vo5.os4 a9 
‘ 8 " > $230,277 ‘ 
Previous week 87,250 "41.121 & Previous week 500 230,277 +4 
Year ago 340,600 01.344 sg Year a50 an ove “ini 4 
Rinne sane san 540 600 1G6.857 19 'wo years ago 282,500 TH.54 4 
Wive-vear average ar tm year average 4 
Ten-vear Average 93 en-year average a4 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % -ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 12-17 1,021,500 934,122 9 

Previous weel 1.621,500 AAS 104 87 

Year age 1.019.750 O28 610 92 

Two vears ago 1.019.250 942.160 a3 

Five-year average 9s 

Ten-year average 97 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % -ac- 

eapacity output tivity 

July 12-17 59,500 $57,154 99 

Previous week 159,500 *446,051 97 

Year ago 159,500 BIS AGO 117 

Two years ano 159,800 193,852 107 

Five-vear averuge 101 

Ter ear average 97 

*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 


*Revised., 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 


cluding Duluth, 8st Paul, North Dakota 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % -ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 12-17 $81,250 TSTL501 79 

Previous week #81250 *304,566 &2 

Year ago 546,250 24,769 78 

Two years ago £52 000 s0.230 &7 

Five-year average an 

Ten-year average 78 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour %-ac 

capacity output tivity 

July 12-17 230,000 133,078 7 

Previous week 220,000 *148.478 64 

Year ago esalo0e 184,958 ao 
Two years agro 230 000 143.463 ( 


Five-year average 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Ten-year average 79 
5-day week Flour %o-ac *Revised. 
capacity output tivity 

Juiyv 12-17 671.400 530.231 79 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Pre is week 671,400 *525,407 7s July 12-17 133,000 76,264 58 
en Vite 671,000 A20, 280 77 Previous week 133,000 96,000 74 
Twi ' Zo 671,400 516,500 77 Year ago 133,200 62,228 16 
Fi, iverage 76 Two years ago 122,000 79,309 60 
g ir average 77 Five-year average 77 
*htevised. Ten-year average 79 

MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July 17 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills In Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-——Southwest*-—. -——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Jul 1z-17 23.914 60,495 12,102 
Pre week.. 22,766 $12,420 
Tw 10,085 
195 67,194 13,750 
1951 66,15 14,810 
195 68,212 14,566 
194% 81,22 14,738 
Five 68,656 13,993 





*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


-—Buffalot— -~Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date production to date 





30,573 5.550 19,964 11,566 111,032 
19,164 t44,350 
8,750 11,561 

tk 056 10,339 29,288 ik.61 

7.600 9.751 47.919 

37,866 10,431 19,886 

37.770 10,333 52,30 

86,373 9,281 27,11 47.878 





tAll mills, {Revised 





just starting in the earlier sections, 
full. two weeks later than normal. 
We. ‘her conditions now are ideal for 
ripening of the crop. 


A: Ft. Worth, hard winter wheat 
of linary grades, prices ranged 
$2.4 12.42%, delivered Texas com- 
mo; points. For 13% protein a 3¢ 
prer um was offered. Offerings were 
ext ely light and readily absorbed. 
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MILL ROOFER KILLED 
\, PHERSON, KANSAS Leo 


Hay en Benge, 27, Arkansas City, 
Kan. °s, fell nearly 100 feet to his 
deat' from the top of the Wall- 
Rog -y Milling Co. here July 7 


while working with a roofing crew. 

It is believed that a knot in a rope 

which was about his body and tied 

to a window had slipped, letting him 
fall to the top of a box car. A broken 
neck caused his death. 

BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. L. STURGIS JOINS AD FIRM 
MINNEAPOLIS—-The appointment 

of Robert L. Sturgis as account ex- 
ecutive was announced by Erle B. 
Savage, Jr., president of the Addison 
Lewis Co., Minneapolis communica- 
tions agency. Mr. Sturgis was for- 
merly advertising supervisor for all 
cereals at General Mills, Inc., and 
prior to that was in the company’s 
grocery products sales organization. 
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Pictured at the exhibit at the Hart-Carter Co. are, from left to right, M. C. 
Cecka, H-C representative at Athens, Ga.; Harry Taylor, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Hugh C. Johnson, Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas and R. L. 
Morrison, Piedmont Mills, Lynchburg, Va. 





Pictured at the Entoleter booth are, from left to right, Austin Drake, R. B. 
Dodds, T. C, Mills with R. C. Bradford and John P. Snyder, Jr., of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Entoleter featured its newly developed 27-inch impact 
machine. 








Conference Camerama 


The pictures shown on this page were 
taken at the annual Technical Confer- 
ence and Trade Show of the Associ- 


ation of Operative Millers. held in 
Minneapolis recently. asa part of this 


journal's report of the conference. 

















Merck & Co., Inc., representatives at the conference included C. A. Scott (left), 
and Frank W. Warren (right) pictured at the firm’s display with J. George 
Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, who completed his AOM presi- 
dent’s term, 





C. S. Robinson, Thos. Robinson & Sons, Ltd., Rochdale, England, with C. P. 
Dowd and Stuart Butler are pictured at the left. In the center picture are 
H. R. Klink, Creighton Morrison, J. E. Anderson, George B. Wagner, Julius 









J. M. Leese, H. R. Klink and Howard L. Beebe are shown in the picture on the 
left, taken at the Allied Trades party. In the center picture are Richard 
Magerkurth, A. T. Easley, R. L. Morrison and Elmer A. Whiteman, shown 





Jurkow and O. J. Nelson in this journal’s entertainment parlor. Shown in the 
picture at the right are Mr. Jurkow with Miguel Rasic of Nicolini Hermanos, 
Lima, Peru, one of several foreign visitors at the AOM conference. 





in this journal’s entertainment room. In the picture on the right are Clifford 
Batten, Ralph Wolffing and Harry W. Meyers at the luncheon sponsored by 
the Hart-Carter Co. at the Columbia Chalet, 
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Silly Sandwich 
Sparks Dog Days 


CHICAGO—Punch drunk from pre- 
paring mountains of sandwiches to 
test recipes for “August Is Sandwich 
Time’ promotions, personnel of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, in a 
moment of levity, have come up with 
a sandwich to end all sandwiches. 

It’s called the “Doggie in the Yel- 
low-Sashed, Red-Curtained Window 
































Sandwich.” This gastronomical de- 
light and gourmet’s nightmare is the 
brainchild of Miss Helen Rotty and 
Miss Florence Sponholtz, director 
and assistant, respectively, of the 
testing kitchen of the Wheat Flour 
Institute 
The recipe is as follows: 
36 two-inch bread cubes 
3's teaspoons prepared mustard 
5/16 teaspoon catsup 
18 frankfurters 
To make window, cut out one-inch 
square from bread cubes. Spread mus- 
tard around opening in remaining 
cube when window is removed, cover- 


ing ‘4 inch, to make yellow sash. On 
inside of opening, spread catsup to 
make red curtain. Cut tips from 


frankfurters. Fit frankfurter end into 
window, making the doggie. 

Makes 36 “Doggie in the Yellow- 
Sashed, Red Curtained Window Sand- 
wiches.”’ 

a aceenahinas 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ABA PUBLIC RELATIONS 
STAFF ADDS NEW MAN 
CHICAGO William O. Miller has 
joined the public relations staff of 
the American Bakers Assn., the third 
new member of that department add- 


ed in recent weeks. 
Mr. Miller has been serving as 
senior assistant district public rela- 


tions officer in the Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict, Great Lakes, IIl., with the rank 
of lieutenant-commander. Previously 


he served in the Navy from 1941 to 
1945, in the Pacific Theater 
He is a graduate of Emory Uni- 


versity, Atlanta, Ga., with a degree in 
journalism. He was a reporter and 
make-up editor on the Atlanta Con- 
stitution; was a staff member in the 
Associated Press Bureau from 1947- 
1949. In the latter year, he purchased 
a weekly newspaper, the Hampton 
County Democrat, Hampton, S.C., 
selling the publication when he was 
recalled to active duty in the Navy 
in 1951 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BAKING FIRM 
HITS NEW HIGH IN YEAR 


TORONTO Sales recorded by 
General Bakeries, Ltd., one of the 
largest independent chain bakeries 


operating in Canada, again reached 
a new high in both dollar and physic- 
al volume during the fiscal year ended 
April 1, 1953. This was revealed by 
J. William Horsey, chairman of the 
board and Stephen R. Saxby, presi- 
dent in a report prepared for the 
stockholders. 

General Bakeries has plants at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Bran- 
don, Vancouver and Saint John, N.B. 

The consolidated net profit was 
hiked 34% from $205,039 recorded 
last year to $275,829 while the oper- 
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ating profit was returned at $850,622 


as against $658,482. Income tax de- 
mands shot up from $227,000 to 
$293,000. 


The officials reported that the com- 
pany’s policy of constantly improving 
its operating facilities was continued 
and a total of $285,149 was expended 
on fixed assets during the year. 
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KERWOOD KELLY NAMED BY 
NEBRASKA PRODUCTION MEN 


OMAHA The Nebraska Bakery 
Production Club, at its meeting here 
recently, elected the following officers 
to serve during the coming year: 

President, Kerwood Kelly, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha; first 
vice president, Henry Kaufmann, 
Kaufmann Pastry Shoppe, Omaha; 
second vice president, Edward Wen- 
delin, Wendelin Baking Co., Lincoln; 
secretary-treasurer, E. J. Rosse, 
CarO-Green, Inec., Omaha. 

These officers and the following 
past presidents comprise the execu- 
tive committee: E. M. Hughes, 
Prewitt Foods, Inc.; Harold Mc- 
Donald, P. F. Petersen Baking Co.; 
Cc. G. Ortman, Ortmans Bakeries, and 
Harold Freeman, Fairfax Bread Co., 
all of Omaha. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW WILLIAMS CONTRACT 


SCRANTON, PA.—A new contract 
providing plant-wide seniority and an 
across-the-board pay raise of 5¢ an 
hour was accepted by approximatel) 
140 employes of Williams Baking Co., 
Inc. The employes, members of Local 
53. AFL-Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Union, ratified the pact at a 
meeting here. Business agent W. 
Frank Burns said the agreement, 
retroactive to May 1, also provides 
three weeks’ vacation for all regular 
male employees after 10 years service 
and extends a management-financed 
health and accident insurance pro- 
gram to employees’ families. 


“FUN PARTY” SCHEDULED 
BY N. W. FEED MEN AUG. 3 


MINNEAPOLIS Plans for a “stag 
fun party” for members of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. have 
been announced by Ted Harstad, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 


mond, Wis., chairman of the special 
committee arranging the event. 

The party will be held Aug. 3 at 
River's Edge, Somerset, Wis. “Fun, 


food and good fellowship will be fea- 
tured,” Mr. Harstad said. Those who 
wish to play golf may do so at New 
Richmond's nine-hole course. A wide 
choice of dinners will be available 
Reservations may be 
Dick Blomfield, 
Brokerage, 734 
(Atlantic 6519) 


made with 
Blomfield-Swanson 
Midland Bank Bldg 
The cost will be $5 
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Bus transportation is being arranged 
by Cliff Seott of Merck & Co. and 
Vern Hastings, Wayne Fish & Co 
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NEW CHAIRMAN 

MINNEAPOLIS—Ralph Bagley, 
George C. Bagley Elevator Co., has 
been named chairman of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange's public rela- 
tions committee. He succeeds F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, who resigned the 
post recently because of the press of 
other duties. Other members of the 
committee are: W. E. Mullin, Mullin 
& Dillon Co.; P. E. Paquette, Osborne- 
MeMillan Elevator Co.; Shelley 
Walsh, Walsh Grain Co.; Robert 
Searles; T. O. Moe, International 
Milling Co.; Herbert L. Hankinson, 
Hixon-Gannon Co., Inc., and William 
MacDonald. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 








expeditious handling. 


FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
astern markets, are assured personalized, 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFPANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ta, 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 





330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 



































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000.000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














(Neha 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dou 
CKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
100% soft wheat graham 


ghnut satelels 


CRA 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G— low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Cente TN1Al FLouRING mits co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 








BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
. Storage 








NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST “MODERN 























Se ie 
MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebrask 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, dishome” — 







vigoow 
FLOUR & 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 





— 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
MEETING DRAWS 262 


BEDFORD, PA.—A total of 262 


bakers, allied men and ladies attended 
the mid-year convention of the Penn- 
sylvan Bakers Assn. at Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa. June 
13-15. 

Business sessions were confined to 
a board luncheon meeting, at which 
Dean Anderson, Anderson’s Bak- 
ing Co., Warren, Pa., president of the 


issociation presided, and a morning 


meeting on June 15 at which Karl E. 
Baur, chairman, food standards com- 
mittee of the association, and W. S. 
Hagar, deputy secretary, Pennsyl- 


vania department of agriculture, dis- 
cussed “Bread Standards in Pennsy]l- 
vania.”’ Theodore Staab, association 
secretary, gave the call to order for 
the latter business session. 

The annual mid-year banquet on 
the final day was served at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel and was followed 
by entertainment and dancing. 

Other events included golf and fish- 
ing contests, bingo, tennis, swimming, 
shuffleboard, badminton and_ horse- 
back riding 

Winners in golf were Dean A. An- 
derson, Anderson’s Baking Co., War- 
ren, Pa., who copped the president's 
low net trophy, and Harvey C. Woeck- 
ner, Marathon Corp., Pittsburgh, who 
took the president’s low gross trophy. 
Mr. Woeckner won the trophy for the 
fifth year in succession. 

Lambert, son of Harold Muller- 
Thym, donor of the trapshooting 
trophy, won this event with 22 out of 
25 hits. Lambert Muller-Thym is with 
the Harold Muller-Thym Co., Wynne- 
wood, Pa. 

Other trapshoot prizes went to: 
Don Wilde, Wilde’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, second place; Wayne Kistler, 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
third; Jack H. O'Neill, Lockwood 
Manufacturing Co., State College, 


Pa., fourth, and Harvey G. Woeckner, 
fifth. 

Louis E. Fox, Edward Fox Baking 
Co., York, Pa., caught the largest 
rainbow trout to win the fishing con- 
test 
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OKLAHOMA A & M ISSUES 
CLEAN GRAIN PAMPHLET 


STILLWATER, OKLA.— An at- 
tractive four-page pamphlet has been 
published by the Extension Service 
of Oklahoma A & M College, to pub- 
licize the necessity for keeping wheat 
free from infestation and contamina- 
tion. 

The pamphlet, entitled “Wheat is 
Food. Keep it Clean,” includes illus- 
trations of rodents, insects and 
pigeons, with accompanying text ma- 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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terial telling how those pests may be 
controlled. 

Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to the Oklahoma A & M 
Extension Service, Stillwater, Okla., 
specifying Circular No. 596. 
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ST. REGIS VICE PRESIDENTS 

NEW YORK—Two district sales 
managers have been elected vice pres- 
idents of St. Regis Sales Corp., a 
subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Co. The 
men are Harry A. Hughes, Jr., New 
York; and Howard C. Peterson, Jr., 
Birmingham, Ala. The St. Regis firm 
also announced the opening of a 
multiwall bag sales office in Dallas, 
Texas, to be directed by Harry W. 
Walker II, who is being transferred 
to Dallas from the eastern sales dis- 


GRAIN SERVICE © 
Greuwnerte 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
_—_ City eee 

maha 
Minneapolis ND ew 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B, C. 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL : 
ELEVATORS t 





Chicago Norfolk 


St. Louis Nashville ; 
Kansas City Louisville | 
Omaha Memphis 

Minneapolis _ . j 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 

Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA ] 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 





OMPANY 





TOWN, ILLINOIS 


—— 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








“For SUPER Results 


25) USE QUAKER 
’'; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
os 


1911 Baltimore + Kanses City, Mo. 




















MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


+ 
Millers 
Hich GRADE SpRING WHEAT FLouRS 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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INDUSTRY FIRMS QUALIFY 
IN ANNUAL REPORT FINALS 


NEW YORK—A total of 1,923 in- 
dustrial corporations and financial 
institutions has been honored by 
Financial World magazine for pro- 
ducing informative annual reports 
for 1952. This number compares with 
1,658 cited a year ago and qualified 
for the final judging for the bronze 
“Oscar-of-Industry” trophies. In _ its 
thirteenth international competition, 
the national weekly magazine rated a 
total of 5,000 annual reports entered 
from all over the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

During the summer an independent 
board of judges will consider the 
1,923 merit-rated annual reports to 
select the best in each of 100 indus- 
trial classifications. 

Winners of the bronze “Oscar-of- 
Industry” trophies in the industries, 
as well as for the best annual report 
advertisements and post-meeting re- 
ports, will be announced in early 
October. 

The milling industry division in- 
cludes the following firms: Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Central Soya Co., 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
Federal Grain Ltd., Froedtert Corp., 
General Mills, Inc., International 
Milling Co., Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Omar, Ine., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Quaker Oats Co., Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., United 
Grain Growers, Ltd. 

These firms represent the baking 
industry: 

Burry Biscuit Corp., Continental 
Baking Co., Federal Bake Shops, 
General Baking Co., Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Langendorf United Bakeries, 
National Biscuit Co., Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., Weston (George), Ltd. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERT EVANS TO HEAD 
WESTERN ALLIED GROUP 


LOS ANGELES—Officers for the 
1953-54 term were elected at the last 
meeting of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia prior to the summer recess. 
Those elected were Albert Evans, 
M. E. Bear Co., president; Ernie 
Hoelzle, Standard Brands, Inc., first 
vice president; Robert Bridges, Ly- 
ons-Magnus Co., second vice presi- 
dent, and Philip Seitz, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors chosen included James 
Dougherty, Sugar Products Co., and 
outgoing president; Robert Brainerd, 
Moorhead & Co.; Art Pion, Swift & 
Co.; Joe Brodell, General Mills, Inc., 
and Lou Richards, Peerless Yeast Co. 








GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS, 









THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 














SUBSTITUT 














“THERE IS NO 


FOR QUALITY” 








Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
x *k * 
E Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 











BUFORDVILLE 
from flour to 
the Jackson, Mo. plant of the Cape 
County Milling Co., under new owner- 
ship, has directed attention to the 
historic property owned by the Cape 
County company at Bufordville, Mo., 
not included in the sale. The mill at 
Bufordville was operated until a few 
years ago and the machinery is in- 
tact. 

With the colorful old covered 
bridge across its millpond, the Bu- 
fordville mill has long been an attrac- 
tive feature of southwestern Missouri. 
Efforts are being made to interest 
the state park board in buying it as 
the central point of interest for a 
public resort. 

For the following historical account 
of the old mill, which seems to have 
heen in continuous use since 1800, we 
are indebted to the Naeter brothers, 
publishers of the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian, who have put 


MILL—Conversion 
feed manufacture at 


this and much other engaging his- 
torical text, with illustrations, into 
a handsome booklet entitled “Old 


Cape Girardeau”: 

“Shortly after his arrival in 1800 
in what is now the western part of 
Cape Girardeau County, George Fred- 
erick Bollinger built the largest mill 
‘in all the district,’ which soon at- 
tracted business from the settlers in 
the valleys of the St. Francis, the 
Black and even the White Rivers. So 
successful did this business become 
that a larger mill was found neces- 
sary, and from the original site grew 
the unusual structure shown in the 
color plate herewith. [Editor’s Note—- 
Sorry it can’t be ‘herewith,’ for it is 
a beautiful thing. | 

“Major Bollinger built a log dam 
across Whitewater River to provide 
power for his mill, which was also 
made of Later a new dam of 
massive sandstone blocks and bould- 
ers, quarried near by, was built and 
which remains without indication of 
decay. 


logs. 


“Then he erected a new building of 
brick in which he could grind both 
corn and wheat, the first mill being 
only for Indian maize. And this an- 


cient structure that served a wide 
territory more than a century ago 
continues its work about as usual, 


many people believing that the corn 
meal and the flour coming from it is 
better than any other on the market. 

“In the early 1860's the Cape Girar- 
deau County Court responded to the 
demands of the people for a perma- 
nent bridge across Whitewater and 
the covered wooden structure shown 
with the mill was built. This bridge, 
leading engineers have written, is ‘the 
most remarkable job of wood engi- 
neering in Missouri, with a span 130 
feet long and no support under it ex- 
cept at the ends’.” 

There are only seven’ covered 
bridges left in Missouri, and this is 
the largest and oldest. The building 
of it began before the Civil War. 
There is not a nail in it, wooden pegs 


“ 
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having been used to put it together. 
Woodwork and stone piers are stil! 
solid. Up to about 10 years ago the 
bridge was part of state highway No. 
34. When the highway was straight- 
ened and paved with concrete it was 
made to bypass the bridge at a dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile. 
From it the bridge is still visible. The 
state highway department has made 
the original road a pa:t of the state 
system and proposed to reroof the 
bridge, fireproof it and keep it in use. 


The principles of economic 
freedom are applicable to farm 
problems. We seek a minimum 
of restrictions on farm produc- 
tion and marketing to permit the 
maximum of dependence on free 
market prices as the best guides 
to production and consumption. 
Farmers should not be placed in 
a position of working for gov- 








ernment bounty rather than pro- 
ducing for a free market.—Ezra 
Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

e@e9? 


PREFERENCE 


At school his friends 
Have named him Booky, 
But his fond father 
Calls him Snooky, 

And his baby sister 
Babbles Ooky,— 

But he prefers 

Mom’s pet name, Cooky. 


O, he likes school 

And books, and all such, 

And dotes upon 

His father, so much, 

And cute baby talk 

That outdoes the Dutch,_— 

But it’s mom’s bake-day “Cookies! 
Have some?” Not, don’t touch. 


Kunigunde Duncan 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller ..... 








25 Years Ago: 


Capt. A. F. G. Raikes (now of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.) was conduct- 
ing a column in The Northwestern 
Miller called “By the Way.” Sam- 
ple, under the caption, “How to Get 
Weevils Out of Flour’: 

1. Give the weevils a year’s sub- 
scription to the Daily Mail (Lon- 
don); weevils will be made to believe 
their diet is all wrong; will desert in 
search of packages of breakfast food. 

2. Let the weevils hear a few im- 
porters of Holland express their 
opinions with regard to them; wee- 
vils will be put out. 

3. Show the weevils a piece of Gor- 
gonzola cheese through a _ micro- 
scope; weevils will be ashamed of 
their puny efforts and will cease try- 
ing. 

4. Sing “A-hunting Weevil Go’; 
weevils will curl up with disgust at 
the idea that this is meant to be a 
joke. 

5. Get Sir William Arbuthnot Lane 
to lecture to weevils; weevils will 
die of fright, sensing the horrors 
ahead of them. 

6. Show the weevils a boa con- 
strictor; weevils will try to grow 
big and strong also; will eat them- 
selves to death. 


50 Years Ago: 


At the end of its first year of life, 
the Millers National Federation, 
meeting in Detroit, summed up the 
year’s achievements as: Prevention 
of ‘higher registration duty on flour 
than on wheat imported into the 
United Kingdom; ratification of 





reciprocity treaties with foreign 
countries; establishment of more 
equal freight rates on export flour; 
amendment of the Harter Act with 
reference to the London landing 
clause; agreement upon standard 
package differentials and terms of 
delivery. 

The convention was called the 
most successful meeting of the mill- 
ers ever held in the U.S. Attendance, 
320. There was a steamboat excur- 
sion and a grand banquet. Making his 
first presidential address, B. A. Eck- 
hart said: 

“T desire to call your attention to 
the absurd, shortsighted and unbusi- 
nesslike policy of operating flour 
mills when there is no demand for 
flour, and of accepting orders at a 





Flour Storage Tanks in a Minneapolis 
Mill of 1875 


July 21, 1953 











price less than the cost of produc- 
tion on the fallacious theory that 
it is cheaper to make flour and sell 
at a loss than to shut down the mill. 

“It is a well understood commer- 
cial principle that the price of the 
surplus product of any manufactured 
commodity fixes the value of the 
whole. Therefore to secure a fair 
price for the surplus should be the 
endeavor of all those interested in 
the milling industry. It is the failure 
so to do, and the adherence to this 
fallacious policy of running mills at 
a loss when there is no demand for 
flour at a fair profit—causing the 
already over-supplied market to be 
further surfeited—that is, in no slight 
degree, responsible for the extreme 
unprofitableness experienced of late 
years in the milling business. 

“This unprofitableness has existed 
in spite of the fact that all other 
manufacturing industries have en- 
joyed unexampled prosperity. I would 
strongly suggest and earnestly rec- 
ommend to each and every individual 
miller the propriety of shutting down 
his mill when the market is in such 
a condition that he cannot obtain 
for his flour the cost of production. 
In other words, I would urge that 
each miller in this country refuse to 
sell flour below the price at which he 
is able to manufacture it.” 


75 Years Ago: 


Hart Bros., Lansing, Mich., had 
built what The Northwestern Mil- 
ler’s headline writer described as an 
“elegant new 200-bbl. mill,” replacing 
the plant destroyed by fire in the 
previous year. 

Seven milling companies in Massa- 
chusetts had been caught in the na- 
tion’s wave of bankruptcies, the total 
liabilities exceeding $1 million. 

The Mankato (Minn.) Mill Co. 
was formed with $80,000 capitaliza- 
tion. 

The newly-formed National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers 
issued this statement of purpose: 
“We seek no monopoly, but only to 
associate together so that we may 
render ourselves more justice, take 
mutual counsel, work together in 
harmony, and render our trade more 
secure. We do not aim to cortrol 
prices or to exercise a disparaging 
influence in the trade.” 

“A fine looking body of men” at- 
tended the second annual convention 
of the Indiana Millers State Assn., 
held in Indianapolis. 

Item: “It is well known to all 
practical men that, before being 
ground, wheat must have been well 
cleaned, and that, in order that the 
grinding may be well conducted, the 
grain must neither be too dry nor 
too damp. When wheat is too dry 
its bran is partly pulverized by the 
stones, and cannot therefore be 
properly separated from the flour; 
at the same time a vast amount of 
mill dust is produced, which is a 
clear loss to the miller.” 
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MOVING FROM HOPE TO PROMISE 


LOUR and bread promotion—-and the will to 
jee must usually rest on faith. There is 
seldom an audible ringing of the individual cash 
registers of those who support the effort, and 
rarely is it possible to muster plausible statistics 
of success. Yet the Wheat Flour Institute now 
feels that the flour milling industry’s accomplish- 
ments to date can be measured with conviction in 
terms of dollars 

“For the first time,” runs a “What’s Doing?” 
comment of the institute, “dollar value was as- 
signed in the annual report of the Millers National 
Federation to a few WFI accomplishments. Total: 
a whopping $1,722,216. This accounting included 
newspaper lineage for basic product stories; a par- 
tial selection of national magazine stories about 
wheat flour foods; and radio-TV persona] appear- 
ances by field workers. The grand total, based on 
advertising rates, might easily be boosted by an- 
other million dollars if a tally were made of added 
radio and television coverage. 1953-1954 should 
show an even greater dollar value.” 

Of course these figures do not directly measure 
consumption of flour, but they lead to confident 
assumptions which need not be too gravely ques- 
tioned or disputed. Says WFI: “Increased flour 
consumption through National Sandwich Month 
is more than a hope. It is a promise. . . . Several 
voices express the belief that the consumption 
curve may level off soon. Albert Schaal, director 
of the Good Housekeeping Bureau, writes: ‘One 
can be more optimistic today than at any time in 
recent years in feeling that we have reached the 
bottom in per capita consumption of bread and 
cereal products and that the figure is apt to go 
up from now on rather than down.’ A similar 
thought came from Dr. James R. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the American Medical Assn.’s Council on 
Foods and Nutrition. Research backs up the opti- 
mism.” 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF Fe LIFe—— 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE REGAINED 

OST of us have forgotten that when the Pil- 
M grim Fathers landed on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts they established a Communist system. 
Out of their common product and storehouse they 
set up a system of rationing, though it came to “but 
a quarter of a pound of bread a day to each per- 
son.” Even when harvest came, “it arose to but a 
little.’ A vicious circle seemed to set in. The people 
complained that they were too weak from want 
of food to tend the crops as they should. Deeply 
religious though they were, they took to stealing 
from each other. “So as it well appeared,” wrote 
Governor Bradford in his own celebrated history 
of the Plymouth Bay Colony, over which he pre- 
sided, ‘‘famine must still insure the next year also, 
if not some way prevented.” 

So the colonists, continued Gov. Bradford, “be- 
gane to thinke how they might raise as much corne 
as they could, and obtaine a beter crope than they 
had done, that they might not still thus languish 
in miserie. At length (in 1623) after much debate 
of things, the Gov. (with the advise of the cheefest 
amoungest them) gave way that they should set 
corne every man for his own perticuler, and in that 
regard trust to themselves And so assigned 
to every family a parcell of land. 

“This had very good success; for it made all 
hands very industrious, so as much more corne 
was planted than other waise would have bene by 
any means the Gov. or any other could use, and 
saved him a great deall of trouble, and gave far 
better contente. 

“The women now wente willingly into the field, 
and tooke their littleons with them to set corne, 
which before would aledg weakness, and ilabilities; 
whom to have compelled would have bene though 
great tiranie and oppression. 

“The experience that was had in this commone 
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course and condition, tried sundrie years, and that 
amongst godly and sober men, may well evince the 
vanitie of that conceite of Plato's and other an- 
cients, applauded by some of later times;-—that the 
taking away of propertie, and bringing in com- 
munitie into a comone wealth, would make them 
happy and florishing; as if they were wiser than 
God. For this comunitie (so farr as it was) was 
found to breed much confusion and discontent, and 
retard much imployment that would have been to 
their benefite and comforte. 

“For the yong-men that were most able and 
fitte for labour and service did repine that they 
should spent their time and strength to work 
for other men’s wives and children, without any 
recompense. The strong, or man of parts, had no 
more in devission of victails and cloaths, than he 
that was weake and not able to doe a quarter the 
other could; this was thought injuestice. . . 

“And for men’s wives to be commanded to doc 
servise for other men, as dressing their meate, 
washing their cloaths, etc., they deemd it a kind 
of slaverie, neither could many husbands well 
brooke it. 

“By this time harvest was come, and instead 
of famine, now God gave them plentie, and the 
face of things was changed, to the rejoysing of the 
harts of many, for which they blessed God. And 
the effect of their particuler (private) planting 
was well seene, for all had, one way and other, 
pretty well to bring the year aboute, and some of 
the abler sorte and more industrious had to spare, 
and sell to others, so as any generall wante or 
famine hath not been amongest them since to 
this day.” 

The moral of all this is clear enough, but prob- 
ably we are too sophisticated in these socialistic 
times to perceive its application to the studied at- 
tempt of welfare-statism to put us back on the 
scarcity basis of our first experiment in Com- 
munism. 


—_—- BREAD |S THE STAFF F re 


EDUCATION FOR THE MIDDLEMAN 


HERE is still some muttering among ou 

pinkish educators, politicians, economists and 
columnists about middlemen. The middlemen, you 
know, are those undesirable citizens whose share 
of the bread dollar, for example, is larger than the 
farmer's share. But now a new day seems to be 
dawning for middlemen. They are so accepted and 
respected among brothers and fellows as to be 
deemed worthy of being educated that is, trained 
to be efficient middlemen. 

Training programs for retailers are in the cur- 
rent limelight. They are not new in the public 
schools, but they are recent. Distributive educa- 
tion was inaugurated as long ago as 1937. It com- 
bined classroom study with on ‘he-job experience. 
The program spread and flourished. Viola L. 
Thomas, research specialist of t!:: Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education for California. ‘clls of it in the 
Coca-Cola Co.’s quarterly maga called the Red 
Barrel. She says: 

“Business has realized that successful school 
system based on practical tra is essential to 
its own survival and growth d has wisely co- 
operated. Teachers have discov red they need be 
no longer hostile and academic n their relations 
with business. The community moved into the 
classroom and the classroom in!) the community. 

“Thousands of students are !«ing taught how 
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to sell, and are being given an incentive to become 
successful retailers. Teachers throughout the coun- 
try are taking time from their crowded schedules 
to encourage young people to make retailing a 
professional career. 

“We have heard a great deal of late about what 
is wrong with retail salesmanship. Fortune maga- 
zine, after making an extensive survey of the 
situation, came up with a series of four articles 
which gave a dismal picture of the American 
retail scene. However, in the last paragraph 
of the fourth article, July, 1952, a hopeful note 
was sounded: “The evidence is strong that if 
they salespeople--were taught how to sell-——and 
given incentive for selling—they would sell more, 
serve the customer better, and incidentally get a 
great deal more fun out of their work.’ 

“The enlightened retailer is also becoming iden- 
tified with the movement. He is helping our schools 
to expand magically, bringing his business world 
into the classroom. As a result, school ‘learning’ is 
becoming meaningful for the first time to many 
of these students. In the hands of these future 
retailers lays the destiny of retailing in America.” 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIfe—— 


TALL FESCUE AND HAIRY VETCH—In 
the big national farmers’ market operated by 
Commodity Credit Corp. the following compre- 
hensive varieties of agricultural products may be 
had currently at attractive prices: Tall fescue, 
hairy vetch, common and Willamette vetch, soy- 
beans, large lima beans, red clover seed, Ladino 
clover, crimson clover, alsike clover, biennial and 
hubam sweet clover, smooth bromegrass, moun- 
tain bromegrass, birdsfoot trefoil, rough pea, rye 
grass, Primar Slender Wheatgrass, blue lupine. 
To these seeds add the more familiar and in some 
cases colossal supplies of nonfat dry milk solids, 
butter, cheddar cheese, raw linseed oil, crude and 
refined cottonseed oil, cottonseed meal, olive oil, 
dry edible beans, blue lupine meal, flaxseed, soy- 
beans, oats, barley, corn, wool, etcetera, etcetera. 
Have we forgotten wheat? Terms easy. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FREE RIDE WITH THE CRANKS 

SUALLY the food crackpot is the one that 
U thumbs the ride. The broad back of our daily 
loaf has been a favorite roosting place for alto- 
gether too many of this gentry. Bread, on the 
other hand, has always traveled on its own feet 
and toted its own load, though doubtless it could 
have found a welcome on many other backs. 

The spectacle of bread getting a free ride would 
be strange enough, but now comes even a more 
startling suggestion. It is proposed that good old 
Staff of Life might appropriately ease itself up on 
some of the worst of the anti-bread crackpot 
wagons. 

This ingenious notion comes from A. R. Fleisch- 
mann of Standard Brands. Reminding the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas of current obstacles 
to maintenance and increase of bakery products 
sales, he spoke of the damage done by diet faddists. 
But——-and here comes his big idea: 

“On the other hand, we must realize that all 
the ‘fuss and feathers’ about slimming diets has 
awakened the public’s interest in nutrition. Herein 
lies a real opportunity for us to step into the 
picture and to drive home to Mr. and Mrs. America 
the truth about bread—its rightful place in the 
diet and its contribution to the health of the 
people.” 

The free ride vehicle, then, is the slimming 
diet, drawn by the vast horsepower of public in- 
terest in this phase of nutrition. Bread belongs on 
the slimming diet wagon by scientific consent. It 
isn’t fattening, as eminent nutritional authorities 
have testified. All it needs to do, then, as Mr. 
Fleischmann suggests, is to climb up and begin 
its free ride. 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 





Export Problem 


With than six weeks to go 
before decontrol of the British flour 
trade, the Canadian millers are still 
uncertain about their position and 
their ability to retain a share of the 
available business. 

Competitively, the Canadians are 
in a strong situation to cover business 
in the newly authorized 72% extrac- 
tion flour but their chances of com- 
peting for 80% extraction — flour, 
to go in the subsidized national loaf, 
are not rated so highly. The British 
are turning out an excellent quality 
of flour at this extraction rate but, 
despite this, if the demand is there, 
the Canadian millers will be willing 
to compete 

Besides the competitive angle, there 
is the added obstacle of the artificial 
barrier which can be placed on flour 
imports by the British government. 
Dollar expenditure is to be strictly 
controlled and authorizations can be 
withheld if the dollar reserves are 
sinking too rapidly. There would be 
no question of the authorities dis- 
honoring commitments already en- 
tered into but the financial powers 
available could be used in restraint 
of trade. This situation can be over- 
come by the restoration of the free 
convertibility of sterling into dollars, 
thus precluding the stalling of deals 
because of official timidity of cur- 
rency depletions. 

British financial and banking auth- 
orities state that convertibility is ex- 
tremely unlikely in the near future 
and some officials have stated that 
it is at least three years away. This 
latter view is akin to that held by 
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some grain and flour men last fall 
when they set the decontrol of the 
flour trade for three years hence. 


Their views were contradicted by a 
surprise government decision to make 
it effective within a year. 


Canadian Forecast 


The British view on the immediacy 
of sterling convertibility is not in 
accordance with Canadian thought 
on the subject. The freeing of the 
pound is seen as something which 
will come in the immediate future. 

Optimism is based on a_ recent 
statement by Lester B. Pearson, min- 
ister for external affairs who, address- 
ing a meeting in Ottawa July 13, 
predicted that the British pound is 
to be set free. He said that the Can- 
adian government had been working 
for many months with other Com- 
monwealth countries and with the 
U.S. on concrete plans by which the 


pound will again become free and 
convertible 

The business of selling Canadian 
flour in the U.K. will be infinitely 
easier if the sellers do not have to 
worry about the buyers’ ability to 
pay. It brings a brighter outlook to 


the uncertainty which has character- 
ized the export flour trade in the 
past few weeks 
Fix Own Prices 
Farmers in western Canada have 
been urged to go out and do their 
own selling and not leave it to the 
government. Speaking at a farming 
conference in Calgary, J. L. Phelps, 
chairman of the Saskatchewan Farm- 
ers Union, urged farmers to fix their 
own prices adding that the time had 
come to return to that independence 
which characterized the farming bus- 
iness a year ago. 


Mr. Phelps declared that this was 
an age of big business groups, labor 
unions and price fixing agreements 
whether they liked it or not. 

Criticizing plans being made to cur- 
tail food production, Mr. Phelps al- 
leged that the Canadian Wheat Board 
was studying a plan to restrict grain 
production next year as a result of 
a suggestion made by the U.S. gov- 
ernment, 

The conference called for a two 
tier price system to provide food for 
needy countries and to maintain high 
production in Canada. At a time when 
a large part of the world was threa- 
tened with hunger, the plan to cut 
food production in North America in 
order to maintain prices was open to 
criticism, delegates declared. 

Discussing ways and means of get- 
ting surplus food where it was most 
needed, the farmers claimed that 
gifts of food or special price dis- 
counts would not disturb normal 
trade channels. Commendation was 
expressed for President Eisenhower's 
recent offer of foodstuffs to the 
people of eastern Germany. The con- 
ference urged that the plan be ex- 
tended through = an_ international 
clearing house, operating under the 
auspices of the United Nations, al- 
though it was pointed out that farm- 
ers should not be asked to bear the 
whole burden themselves although 
they would be willing to contribute 
their share in the form of food. 


Strike Continues 

The strike of operatives at the 
plants of Quaker Oats of Canada Co., 
Ltd. in Petersborough and Saska- 
toon, tying up a total capacity olf 
6,000 bu. basis 24 hours, is now in 


its 12th week. The strike was called 
by the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America CIO-CCL. 

After abortive attempts at 
ing a settlement, it has now been 
revealed that originally the Saska- 
toon plant went out on strike in 
sympathy with the Peterborough 
workers. Workers at Peterborough 
recently voted to accept a company 
offer and agreed to return to work 
as soon as the Saskatoon situation, 
expected to be cleared up momentar- 
ily, was settled. However, there has 
been some delay and union officials 
now claim that Peterborough is now 
out on a sympathy strike with Saska- 
toon. Suggestions have been made 
that international union leaders are 
seeking to avoid a settlement for 
purposes of their own, to the dis- 
advantage of the operatives who wish 
to return to work. 


Wheat Supply 


A return issued by the Canadian 
government's statistical bureau re- 
veals that stocks of wheat June 1 
totaled 449.5 million bushels, 50% 
higher than on the same date in 
1952. The report adds that the world 
supply is up 95%. 

Canadian exports for the first 10 
months of the crop year have been 
returned at 205.6 million bushels, an 
increase of 10% over the same period 
in the crop year 1951-52. 

The bureau points out that all the 
major exporting countries, the U.S., 
Canada, the Argentine and Australia, 
now hold supplies available for export 
which are substantially higher than 
last year. Moreover, it is pointed out, 
prospects for the western European 
wheat crop are generally good, though 


reach- 
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not up to the exceptional 1952 crop. 

This evidence, officials state, points 
to the rapid growth of a _ buyers’ 
market from which the U.K. is ex- 
pected to benefit. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NETHERLANDS HEADS 
BUYERS IN CANADA 

WINNIPEG—Slightly more than 
4,500,000 bu. of Canadian wheat was 
worked into the U.K. last week and 
apart from 145,000 bu. listed as Class 
2 sales the total business was under 
IWA. This was the largest quantity 
of wheat worked to any destination 
out of the total sales of wheat and 
flour aggregating a little more than 
11,200,000 bu. This was a million bu. 
less than the total of the week pre- 
vious. Flour accounted for only 317,- 
000 bu. 

IWA wheat sales for the week 
totalled 8,194,000 bu. with Italy the 
second best buyer and taking 1,838,- 
000 bu. Other buyers on IWA account 
included the following: Austria 711,- 
000 bu., Indonesia 358,000, Germany, 
343,000, Netherlands 284,000 bu. The 








remaining IWA wheat sales were 
made to Bolivia, Switzerland and 
Costa Rica. Class 2 wheat sales 


amounted to 2,698,000 bu. distributed 
as follows: Netherlands 772,000 bu., 
Pakistan 692,000, Spain 437,000, 
Switzerland 298,000, Japan 266,000 
with the remainder going to the U.K. 
and Belgium. 

The flour, in terms of wheat, in- 
cluded only 45,000 bu. for IWA ac- 
count with Gibraltar the principal 
buyer. Other buyers included Nica- 
ragua, Belgian Congo, Hong Kong, 


Iceland and Costa Rica with Ven- 
ezuela and the Netherlands Antilles 


taking small amounts. Class 2 flour 
sales were equivalent to 272,000 bu. 
for the following destinations: Italy, 
Hong Kong, Colombia, Trinidad, Pan- 
ama, Singapore, Venezuela, Korea, 
Guatemala, Greece, U.K., Nigeria and 
Yugoslavia. 
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Foreign Correspondents 





Battle for Bread 


“The battle for bread” is the de- 
scription given to the present unrest 
in the Communist dominated coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. The authori- 
ties in Moscow are taking an increas- 
ing interest in a situation which they 
claim arises not from any discontent 
with the prevailing ideology but trom 
dissatisfaction with the lack of food. 

The Russian authorities are taking 
full blame for the situation which 
has arisen in the satellite countries 
and a radio report of a story pub- 
lished in Pravda, the official news- 
paper, catalogs the bad management 
of the agricultural pools, the enorm- 
ous crop resulting from de- 
ficiencies at the tractor stations, and 
poor organization by unqualified 
people as the main sources of trouble. 

The Hungarians have had a dis- 
appointment. There has been some de- 
lay in implementing the promise to 
provide white bread instead of the 
sour, sticky substance which has 
passed for the staff of life in recent 
years. (The Northwestern Miller, 
July 14, page 22.) The new white 
bread will not be available until Aug. 
1, an official statement says, because 
of “grave negligence in the organiza- 
tion of the harvest.” 

Open discontent at the lack of food 
is also reported from Rumania. At 
Arad people broke into the silos and 


losses 


helped themselves to large quantities 
of grain. The food shortages have 
been officially attributed to the poor 
harvest last season and to the kill- 
ing frosts which marked agricultural 
‘onditions last spring. Flour prices, 
too, are said to be crippling. Corn 
flour is the staple diet of the popula- 
tion and the price was formerly 42¢ 
for a little more than 2 lb. Recently 
there have been several stiff increases 
and the price is now $1.52, more 
than the people can afford to pay 
at present wage levels. 


French Surplus 


The carryover of wheat in France 
at July 31 is likely to be in the 
egion of 600,000 metric tons, con- 
siderably more than that reported 
at the end of last crop year. Fears 
have been expressed by the trade 
that these heavy stocks, together 
With the big harvest ready for gath- 
ering, will cause serious marketing 
difficulties in the new crop year. 

The government subsidizes wheat 
exports and this has resulted in a 
drain on the public treasury. Never- 
theless, negotiations are proceeding 
or more foreign sales with Germany 
listed as a leading buyer. 


Egyptian Crops 
The 
cil in 


National 
Egypt 


Production Coun- 
has approved a three 


year plan under which the country’s 
wheat production will be increased by 
25.5 million bushels a year. The pres- 
ent crop has been officially estimated 
at 46,328,000 bu. 

Behind the scheme is a_ proposal 
to use new types of seed including 
Hindi 139 which, it is hoped, will pro- 
vide an increase in yields of up- 
wards of 50%. The average yield at 
the present time is 26 bu. to the acre. 

If this increase can be attained, 
and the Egyptians are confident that 
it can, then the country will become 
self supporting in bread grains. Egypt 
is a major importer of wheat and 
flour, large supplies of the latter be- 
ing shipped from Canada. 


Indian Jute 


The Indian government's Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture has esti- 
mated the 1952-53 area sown to jute 
at 1,834,079 acres with a_ possible 
crop of 4,695,000 bales of 400 Ib. 
each, compared with the estimate of 
1,051,148 acres and a production of 
4,678,000 bales in 1951-52. 


Flour Protest 


The American and Canadian mill- 
ers are not the only ones criticizing 
their governments’ failure to ship 
part of the wheat gifts made to Pak- 
istan in the form of flour. 

Operatives in membership of the 
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Federated Millers and Mill Em- 
ployees Assn. in Australia comment- 


ing on the shipment of 45,000 tons 
of free wheat to Pakistan, as part 
of the Commonwealth aid program, 
said a portion should have gone in 
the form of flour particularly when 
the mills were running on reduced 
time as a result of the scarcity of 
export orders. Some mills, it has 
been reported, have cut back to two 





shifts while others are having diffi- 
culty in maintaining their present 
schedules. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
aiiet te the @ r tary of the Cals eg A 
of Trade July 1 1953 (or s omitted) 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
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‘ Whe is One of Canada’s largest ex- Trade and Commerce in a_ recent 

Ge w | port items and the flour milling in- trade speech, that the reputation of 
rman ! ers dustry has to take second place to Canadian flour throughout the world 

the task of unloading as much sur-_ is based on quality. Like Mr. Vogel, 

E t ic t plus heat as possible in foreign the millers have regretted the stress 
Nn er xpor markets. The surplus of No. 5 wheat which has been placed on No. 5 
in Canada, as a result of the frosted wheat in recent years but in the face 

Market Bold! crop 1950, was such that the board of demands by the customers they 
y took special steps to boost overseas had no alternative but to supply. The 

sale this grade. Ready buyers demand for No. 5 wheat arose be- 

TORONTO The west German helped Canada out of a difficult situ- cause it was cheap, a direct result 
flour milling industry is reported to ation of the world’s dollar shortage. That 
have sold 4,500 tons flour to the Le- : Canadian milling industry is Canada produced a large quantity of 


banon. Official sources in Canada an- 
nounced that the buyer required flour 
milled from No. 5 wheat two weeks 


ago. 

The Germans have been pursuing 
an aggressive sales policy in the 
world’s flour markets during the 


past few months and the success of 
the deal with Lebanon provides evid- 
ence of the determined effort which 
is going to be made in the future 
to crack more markets. The mills 
are stated to be working at less than 
40% capacity and the need to find 
new outlets not only for current pro- 
duction but for the heavy stocks held 
in warehouses has been reflected in 
the attentions recently pressed on 
many flour buying countries. In do- 
ing this, the Germans are attempting 
to break into the markets served by 
the three main flour exporting coun- 


tries—the U.S., Australia and Can- 
ada. 

The modern flour mills, rebuilt 
after war time destruction, give the 


German millers a decided edge in 
competition. Additionally, there are 
ample supplies of American and Can- 
adian wheat available in the country. 
The situation now revealed revives 
criticisms of the Canadian Wheat 
Board's policy of selling wheat to all 


comers, irrespective of the effect it 
might have on the home processing 
industry. 

The availability of flour for ex- 
port in Germany was indicated re- 
cently when the Egyptian govern- 


ment was in the market for 40,000 
tons flour milled from No. 5 wheat. 
The German mills collectively offered 


200,000 tons at a price lower than 
that set by other major exporters. 
No deals resulted because Egyp- 


tians withdrew from the market after 
making a second call for offers. 

The Egyptian government has now 
returned to the market with a re- 
quest for offers covering 20,000 tons 
flour within the terms of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. The 
competition is expected to be keen 
with the indications that mills in the 
U.S. and Australia will join Canada 
in submitting tenders. 

Competition from many European 
countries is likely to become more 
intense during the crop year 1953-54. 
The British millers, too, are becoming 
increasingly restive at the prohibi- 
tion of flour exports still maintained 
by the government and it is expected 
that there will be some relaxation 
as soon as the trade settles down 
after weathering the difficulties of 
domestic decontrol set for Aug. 30. 
Accordingly, as far as Canada is con- 
cerned, there is some general mar- 
ket discussion upon the Canadian 
Wheat Board's policy in connection 
with overseas sales of all grades. 
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aw ( as Was 


pointed out by G. N. this grade was purely coincidental 
Vogel, chief of the grain division in ind fortuitous for buyers. The mill- 
the government's Department of ers prefer to sell quality flour but if 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 


“DURAMBER’” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
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to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


. . 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Montana 
Flours and Grain 
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DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
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IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
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107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °£"4!° 











MILLER 
sales are to be made from No. 5 
wheat they would have preferred to 
do the selling. 
In fairness to the wheat board it 
has to be pointed out by observers 
that it was urgently necessary to dis- 


pose of their stocks of No. 5 wheat 
because the storage space was re- 
quired for the succeeding crops. On 
the other hand, the experience of the 
past few weeks, with other countries 


competing for Canadian markets with 
Canadian wheat, should point up the 
need for some means of protecting 


the interests of one of Canada’s most 
important processing industries, they 
feel 
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CANADIAN OUTPUT OF 
CEREALS HIGHER IN ’53 

WINNIPEG—-Canadian food proc- 
essors manufactured larger quantities 
of plain and fancy biscuits, chocolate 
confectionery and marshmallows in 
the first three months of 1953 com- 
pared with a year earlier, but small- 
er quantities of soda biscuits, choco- 
late coatings for sale and sugar con- 
fectionery, according to preliminary 
figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in its quarterly 
report on processed foods. 

Output of ready-to-serve cereals 
moved upward but a production de- 
cline Was shown in dry and canned 
macaroni. 

Following are 
main processed 
first quarter of 
(parentheses) : 
tionery: 
818,288 





figures for 
food items in the 
1953, 1952 figures in 
biscuits and confec- 
plain and fancy biscuits 12,- 
(13,167,676); cocoa powder 
for sale 1,831,012 (2,421,097)  Ib.; 
chocolate coatings for sale 3,893,527 
(4,123,778) lb.; chocolate confection- 
ery in bulk 3,689,889 (3,276,272) Ib.; 
Sugar confectionery 14,714,955 (15,- 
156,150) lb.; marshmallows 1,276,594 
(1,136,899) Ib. 

Miscellaneous foods: Baking pow- 
der 1,550,026 (2,934,665) Ib.; ready- 
to-serve cereals 18,375,288 (18,015,- 
882) lb.; dry macaroni 16,810,601 
(19,414,388) lb.; canned macaroni 8,- 
306,171 (10,147,136) lb.; mincemeat 
847,852 (671,552) lb.; prepared cake 
mixes 8,690,017 lb. (no figures avail- 
able for 1952); other prepared mixes 
1,309,005 lb. (no figures for 1952), 
and fresh yeast 5,921,168 (5,817,094) 
lb. ° 


some 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
CHANGES DELIVERY QUOTA 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced important 
changes in its delivery quota policy 
effective Aug. 1. Durum grades of 
Wheat and flaxseed will be on an 
open quota basis but delivery quotas 
will apply on all other varieties of 
Wheat and on oats, barley and rye. 

Producers’ deliveries of these 
grains will be based upon a single 
“specified acreage’’ figure and apart 
from such exceptions as may be nec- 
essary from time to time, producers 
may deliver any of the above grains 
or any combination of these grains 
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within the limits of the 
quota provided. 


delivery 
AS a measure of as- 


sistance in grain deliveries from 
smaller farm units, initial delivery 
quotas will provide for a minimum 


delivery of 500 bu. grain; otherwise 
the initial delivery quota as an- 
nounced by the Board on or before 
Aug. 1, 1953 and all subsequent quo- 
tas will apply to each producer's “spe- 
cified acreage.” 

The ‘specified acreage” as the 
basis for deliveries in the crop year 
1953-54 will be arrived at as follows: 

Each producer’s 1953 seeded acre- 
age for wheat (other than durums), 
oats, barley and rye will be added 
together and to this total will be 
added each producer’s 1953 acreage 
for summer fallow. The total arrived 
at in this manner will constitute 
each producer's “specified acreage’ 
for delivery purposes. From time to 
time the Board will announce delivery 
quotas in terms of “bushels per acre” 
and these delivery quotas will apply 
to each individual producer's 
fied acreage.” 

Since deliveries will be controlled 
through one acreage figure, namely, 
the “specified acreage” it follows that 
in general producers will have the 
option of delivery wheat, oats, bar- 
ley or rye as delivery quotas are 
established, or any combination of 
these grains, up to the maximum 
bushelage permitted by the Board's 
delivery quota and producers’ 
fied acreage.” 
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OWNERSHIP CHANGE FOR 
CANADIAN FLOUR MILL 


TORONTO— Topnotch Feeds, Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont., has purchased the 
Excellence Mills at Seaforth, Ont. 
Tenders were recently called by the 
Guaranty Trust Co., of Canada, act- 
ing as trustee under the terms of the 
Bankruptcy Act on behalf of the 
creditors. 

The mill has a 
650 bbl. and there 
plant in addition. 


“speci- 


“speci- 
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daily capacity of 
is a formula feed 
The previous oper- 


ators were engaged in the export 
flour trade, particularly in the U.K. 
market. 

It is understood that the buyer 


proposes to operate both the flour and 
feed plants as soon as legal and other 
details are settled. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


W. C. BOWMAN NAMED 
DIVISION MANAGER 


SIKESTON, MO.—-William C 
man has been named general man- 
ager of the flour milling division of 
the Scott County Milling Co., accord- 
ing to Lyman Bowman, president. 

William Bowman formerly operat- 
ed a flour blending plant and flour 
brokerage business at Montgomery, 
Ala. In 1948 he leased his plant to 
the Ralston Purina Co. and in 1950 
he sold out entirely. In 1948, after 
leasing his property, he joined Gen- 
eral Mills, Ine. 

In January this year Mr. Bowman 
returned to Sikeston and the Scott 
County Milling Co. as general flour 
sales manager. 





. Bow- 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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ter than 75,000 sacks. Occasional 
small lots were reported to have 
been sold in Latin America, but trad- 
ing was light due to low subsidies 
and the failure of some governments 
to set up import licensing quotas for 
the new crop year as yet. The Army 
Quartermaster acquired 53,000 sacks 
of flour last week from southwestern 
units. 

The demand for clears continued 
good with offerings improving and 
prices about unchanged. High protein 
1% ash continued to be at a premium 
over .7% ash, 11% protein. 

Quotations July 17, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.45@5.50, standard 
95% patent $5.35 5.40, straight $5.30 
a5.35; established brands of family 
flour $5.95%@ 7.20, first clears $4.054 
4.50, second clears $4.05@4.10, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.90@ 4.25. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was heavy with substantial bookings. 
Prices were about steady compared 
with the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections have been good. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and increased to average 
245%, compared with 135% the pre- 
ceding week and 195% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good. Prices 
July 17 were up 154 20¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week av- 
eraged 63%, compared with 116% a 
week earlier. Operations were 95%, 
compared with 100% the previous 
week. Prices were stable and closed 
unchanged on family flour and 10¢ 
higher on bakery. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points, July 18: Car- 
lots family short patent $6.804@ 7.25, 
standard patent $6.4546.65; bakery 
unenriched short patent in paper 
bags $5.70@5.80, standard patent 
$5.554 5.65, straight grade $5.504 
5.60. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades 

Texas: Chain bakers and large in- 
dependents participated last week in 
the largest volume of buying for 
many months, and total sales may 
have amounted over all to as much as 
700% of capacity. Sales were mainly 
for 120 days shipment. Running time 
remained around four days. Prices 
were unchanged on family, about 10¢ 
sack higher on bakers, but 10¢ lower 
on clears: Quotations July 17: Extra 
high patent family $7.00@7.20, high 
patent $6.7006.90; standard bakers 
unenriched $5.65@5.75; first clears, 
unenriched $4.45@4.60 delivered 
TCP. 

Hutchinson: Nearly all the major 
claims entered the market at mid- 
week and mills of this area shared 
in the booking of 6 million sacks of 
flour. The heavy buying took place as 
prices were on the upswing, but the 
chains were forced to buy due to de- 
pleted stocks. However, they did not 
book full requirements. Some covered 
to Sept. 1 while others booked 
through that month. Most held back 
on six-month requirements, believing 
prices would seek more satisfactory 
levels in the fall after the spring 
wheat crop is harvested. Some of the 


large independents followed the 
chains and booked round lots. Family 
flour business was slack. Shipping di- 
rections were fair, with mills operat- 
ing at 70% of capacity. Prices ad- 
vanced 20¢ sack as result of higher 
options and premiums. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, July 17: Hard win- 
ter short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.15@6.25; bakers, short patent, 
$5.35 5.40; standard, $5.25 5.30. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
more active last week, with sales 
showing an increase over the preced- 
ing week. Buying was fairly general. 
Hard winters were the most active, 
with Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
mills sharing in the business. Sales 
were mostly for 120-day shipments, 
but did not represent more than a 
small percentage of the total require- 
ments for that period. 

Northern springs continued exceed- 
ingly draggy, and the price advances 
during the past week did nothing 
towards stimulating purchases since 
buyers feel that the differential over 
hard winters is too great. Soft win- 
ters were somewhat more active, with 
some moderate amounts being worked 
for 120-day shipments to the cracker 
and cookie bakers. Cake flours re- 
main rather quiet with little interest 
in future purchases and buyers run- 
ning behind on previous commit- 
ments, apparently being hindered by 
slow demand for cakes at retail level. 
Bread production is still draggy but 
showing no signs of further reduc- 
tions. Cracker and cookie bakers are 
enjoying a good production volume. 

Shipping directions were again dis- 
appointing, and stocks on hand are 
generally regarded as low. Export 
flour inquiries were fairly active, par- 
ticularly to the Americas, with some 
fair amounts being worked. European 
business was not good. 

Quotations, July 17, packed in 100 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.60@5.80, 
standard $5.454@ 5.60, first clear $4.80 
a5.00; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.25@6.35, standard $6.154 
6.40, first clear $6.004 6.25, high glu- 
ten $6.35@6.55; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.20@5.50, straight $4.85@5.10, 
first clear $4.10@ 4.35, high ratio cake 
$5.557 5.90; Pacific Coast cake $7.10 
@7.20, pastry $6.4006.50. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Central West 


Chicago: New crop flour business 
rolled over the central states area 
during the week ending July 18. The 
first big business of the crop year 
found sales at around 350% of ca- 
pacity, up substantially from the pre- 
vious period. 

Trade observers said the bulk of 
the flour was of soft wheat, with pur- 
chases made for 120 days mostly, and 
the remainder for 60 to 90 days. Most 
of the sales were made July 14-15, 
with protection given on successive 
price jumps. 

It was reported quite a bit of 
cracker-cookie flour sold, as well as 
intermediate grades of cake flour. 


Most of the sales ranged from 5,000 
to 10,000 sacks, with a few as large 
as 25,000 sacks at a time. 

A push also was on in hard wheat 
flour, and southwestern mills. gar- 
nered considerable business in the 
central states during the period. Some 
mills reported price discounting 
on southwestern flour, with some 
major mills remaining on the side- 
lines, refusing to meet the prices 
quoted by others. Spring wheat mills 
were reluctant to give quotations at 
present premiums, and prospects were 
even more reluctant to buy. 

Family flour shipping directions 
came in at an excellent pace, al- 
though few sales were made during 
the period. Most buyers already are 
booked up far ahead. 

Quotations July 18: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.217 6.35, standard $6.14 6.25, 
clear $5.657 5.80; hard winter short 
$5.570 6.15, 95° patent $5.5206.05, 
clear $4.8945.50; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter short $6.224 7.06, stand- 
ard $4.454 6.36, clear $4.100 6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
little more interest was shown by the 
trade and sales last week were good 
Shipping directions, and mill running 
time were only fair. The demand for 
clears continued to be very good, but 
supplies were tight because of light 
mill operations. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills advised 
that overnight July 14 flour buyers 
entered the market for substantial 
quantities of bakery flour. All types 
of bakery buyers participated, chain 
bakeries and chain stores, as well as 
large and small independent plants. 
Cracker, cookie and sweet goods bak- 
ers also took on some good sized lots 
Most of the sales were for 60 to 90 
days shipment. The market advanced 
as the result of these heavy flour 
purchases, and buyers immediately 
backed away from further commit- 
ments. As compared to a week earlier 
hard winter wheat flour was un- 
changed in price, with spring wheat 


flour about 25¢ cwt. higher and soft 
wheat flour 10¢ lower. Clears have 
held in good demand from exporters 
and domestic users, with offerings 
somewhat light. Prices of clears and 
low grades remained practically un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Quotations, St. Louis, July 16: In 
100 Ib. cotton sacks: Family top soft 
patent $5.60, top hard $7.45, ordinary 
$5.75. In 100 Ib. paper sacks: Bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.35, cake 
$5.35, pastry $4.35, soft straights 
$4.55, clears $4.30, hard winter short 
patent $5.65, standard patent $5.50, 
clears $5.35; spring short patent 
$6.10, standard $6.00, clears $5 85. 


East 

New York: Coverage by the large 
chain bakers in this area for varying 
periods brought the largest volume of 
flour buying in many months. A price 
12¢ below the range to one large 
buyer was quickly followed by gen- 
eral participation for southwestern 
requirements for 45 to 120 days’ con- 
sumption in some channels. 

This was followed by moderate 
participation by other substantial 
bakers but many of the large inde- 
pendents had filled their needs on the 
June low points and so were not 
greatly interested. Some of this trade 
bought sparingly of springs to cover 
only their absolute necessities, and 
jobber takings continued in few-car 
lots. 

Round lot sales of soft winters from 
middle western mills were reported 
in substantial figures where the wheat 
has been harvested, but in some states 
new crop prices were not fixed, and 
in the East mills still offered spar- 
ingly because of doubt of the avail- 
ability of the new wheat. 

Clears continued very scarce with 
most spring wheat mills completely 
cleaned out of them. Prices were 
104 15¢ higher than a week earlier. 

Quotations July 18: Spring family 
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flour $7.95, high glutens $6.84@6.94, with some large bakeries and chains 
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ness going on among the area bakers 
who did not follow the example set 
by the larger chains who were re- 
ported as big buyers of certain varie- 
ties during the week. 


ago. Adding to the upward momen- 
tum was the substantial improve- 
ment in demand which pretty well 
cancelled out the buying potential 
built up during the extended period 


Visible suppl, f grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board Quotations July i & Spring family when most bakery operators were re- 

of ‘Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), July 10, and the corresponding date of a year ago $7.7347.75, high gluten $6.9506.97, luctant to make replenishments. 
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Chicage 7.052 4,390 2421 9,062 2.337 10.886 2982 392 ‘é 161 patent $5.43@5.45, straights $5.33@ winter flours and the readjustment of 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 











Trading activity once again was 
held to casual sales for immediate 
needs although it was the general 
opinion that inventories in most in- 
stances were sufficiently low to pro- 
mote a general buying spree if the 


velopment for bakers, who reported 
that the call for sweet goods could be 
better but was holding its own at the 
levels of recent weeks. 

Quotations July 18: Spring high 


Week-er quotations, summarized fror the marke views. are based : A i 3 gluten $6.904 ". short patent $6.704 
carload lots, pt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points price situation warranted. Those in 6.80. standard $6.65@6.75, first clear 
Chicago Minneapolis Ruffalo Philadelphia Boston the trade still holding to the position $6.15@6.25: hard winter short patent 
Ihre $47.50@ 48.50 w45.50  $50.00@ 50.50 3 a55.00 $ ahs of xtre a ay j ar r waiting : : ~ 2 
te mid 51.004 51.50 19.004 49.50 51L.00@ 52.00 ~@ 57.00 t : ee nar page are _— * r SANG $6.30@4 6.40, standard $6.25 a 6.35; soft 
Flour mica 5.0 57.00 W52.50 59.000 59.50 a 6400 it the start of the spring harvest next winter western $5.55@5.80, nearby 
Red dog 7.50 58.00 53.00 60.500 61,00 a ! month in the hope that quotations $5.20@5.40 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle will be more attractive than at pres- ; 
Ire $13.00@ 43.50 $46,000 46.25 $50,000 51.00 $51.00@52.75  § a ent. Until then it is the common belief P ift C 
aster 19.00 49.50 a 53.00 56.000 S700 H7.00G@ 5S.00 “ . aci ic oast 
=p a ~ = . asioo that coverage will be held to short 
ieee sales see panini periods at least until the trade think- Seattle: Flour prices were virtually 
re ane caabicee $55.00@87.00 sua ni acad ii ing takes on a new tack. unchanged last week and _ business 
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42.00 @ 44,00 


14.00 @ 46.00 


17.00 @49.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


























Quotations July 18: Spring short 
patents $6.55@6.76; standards, $6.45 
“6.66, high gluten $6.85@6.96, first 
clears $5.97@6,.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.16@6.28, standards $5.96@ 
6.08; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62@ 
6.82, eastern soft wheat straights 


was reported to be slack all the way 
around. Some interior mills were shut 
down for vacations and repairs, and 
milling activity on the Coast contin- 
ued at a restricted rate. Buyers are 
taking supplies on a nearby basis for 
the most part, and salesmen stated 


WHEAT FLAXSEED <<, 5... P ; = s45 : : 
$4.72 22 re ‘ 24 2: that competition for domestic busi- 
Minneapolis ——-—————Chicago- -~ -—Kansas City——. Minneapolis . 172 q Jecog high ratio $5.72 @ 6.72; % is k P ith littl t 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. July Sept family $7.97. ne SS 1S een, wi 1 . e or no expor 
July 1 19 MOOT 189%, ISR WOW BWW 198% 07% 350 5 Pittsburgh: Sales of pastry and business in the offing. Quotations 
July 14 18 2 191% 195% 202 207% 199% 09% 350 : ees . : prs , : ilv S$ * 
July 16 4M 214% 194 198 204-2094 2 212% 348 cake flours rose to a high total last yin ae a 3662, siee $6.27 
—~ o i; an aa ce cee coe Seo 341% 848% 388 week. Flour brokers and flour mill Stem $6.57, bakery $6.62, pastry $6.27. 

} 7 wy Se 195 OS™ WAR 209, 20s 213 346 § : =a ; A . +s 
Pests aie ; representatives solicited the baking Portland: Mills are complaining 

—COR! — rE ———OATs———_- sicede Ria So te i h has bee 
: : ; industry by phone and personal calls about lack of business. There has been 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis ith an by Its thr an t th * some small business confirmed with 

July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July sept. With good results throughout the en-_ § (nia agedle 

July 13 154% 146% 131% 1344 122% 125 129% TAK OTA 711% 69% tire tri-state area. Cracker firms the Philippines, but mills are through 
oe cit Gece 4as% (Ok Ge ta ‘ae isis 74% 71% 70's bought liberally of soft wheat pastry grinding on old Army bookings, and 
145 154% 147% 129% 120%, 123% 127% “is. 3a. sos, gga. flour. Bakers who did not buy several operations are slow. Domestic flour 
17 155% 146% 129% 120% 123% 128% 7i% TS% 715% 70% Weeks ago came into the market, business is slow in opening up. Mills 
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indicate there is little interest on the 
part of big buyers, and the mills still 
hesitate to offer any flour in volume 
for they cannot buy actual wheat at 
current bid levels and anticipate they 
will have to pay over the loan to get 
wheat. Quotations July 17: High glu- 
ten $6.83, all Montana $6.56, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.59, bluestem 
bakers $6.66, cake $7.42, pastry $6.52, 
whole wheat 100% $5.99, graham 
$6.03, cracked wheat $6.02 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour export 
sales dropped last week to almost 
70,000 bbl., and only 10,000 of this 
was for IWA account. Domestic trade 
is slow, but mills continue to operate 
to capacity and prices remain firm. 
The IWA buyers were Gibraltar, 
Nicaragua, Belgian Congo, Hong 
Kong, Iceland, Costa Rica, Venezuela 
and Netherlands Antilles. Class 2 
flour went to the following destina- 
tions: Italy, Hong Kong, Colombia, 
Trinidad, Panama, Singapore, Vene- 
zuela, Korea, Guatemala, Greece, 
U. K., Nigeria, Yugoslavia. Quota- 
tions July 18: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
British Columbia boundary $12.10@ 
12.80; second patents $11.10@11.80, 
second patents to bakers $10.85@ 
11.05. All prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Most mills re- 
port a slow down in the tempo of 
production as existing export orders 
are worked out, although there are 
some isolated pockets where traders 
report substantial business still pro- 
viding mill run, with one company at 
least holding orders sufficient to pro- 
vide business well into August. 

Trinidad was a buyer last week, but 
out of a total of 65,000 bags a U. S 


border mill took orders for 48,000 
bags. This was made up of 30,000 
bags of bakers, the whole of the re- 


quirement, and 18,000 bags of E. 
grade. The balance of 17,000 bags E. 
grade was taken by Canadian mills. 
Jamaica is an expected entrant into 
the market this week, while other 
routine customers are making spas- 
modic inquiries. But there is no major 
business in sight. 

Small shipments have been made 
to the U. K. on the free market, but 
these will have to be held in store 
at destination until regulations are 
relaxed Aug. 30. This business has 
not yet assumed major proportions, 
but there is evidence of British in- 
terest, particularly in winters. 

The domestic market received an 
artificial spurt as a result of a pos- 
sible strike of truckers in  south- 
western Ontario. Truck delivery is 
efficient, and while rail could be used 
as an alternative many bakers are 
stocking up in order to hold out dur- 
ing the stoppage. Quotations July 18: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$12.300 12.60 bbl., seconds $11.704@ 
12.00 bbl., bakers $11.70@11.90 bbl., 
all less cash discounts in 98's cotton 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
showing signs of increased activity. 
Many inquiries have been received by 
the mills, but so far firm orders are 
few. However, the price is not un- 
attractive, and more business may 
be worked shortly, with the U. K. 
showing particular interest. Quota- 
tions July 18: Export $4.20 per 100 


lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax; domestic 
$10.56 bbl. 
The new winter wheat crop is 


working out well and the quality is 
reported to be excellent, with mois- 
ture set at 14%. The price is still 
dipping, and some farmers are show- 
ing a tendency to hold onto their 
stocks in the hope of an eventual 
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rise. Nevertheless, there is plenty on 
offer. Very little wheat has been sold 
to overseas destinations. Quotations 
July 18: $1.55@1.57 bu., f.o.b. ship- 


ping point. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed 
has been fairly good, and offerings 
have been moderate. Interest con- 
tinued fair to good early this week. 
Prices were up about $2 on bran and 
standard middlings. Quotations July 
20: Bran $45.50, standard midds. $49 
449.50, flour midds. $52.50, red dog 
$53. 

Kansas City: After a fair advance 
in prices late last week, millfeed held 
steady at Kansas City over the week- 
end. There was some pickup in offer- 
ings, while demand remained fairly 
good. Quotations July 20: Bran $43@ 
43.50, shorts $49@49.50 sacked, Kan- 
sas City. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
improved and quite good, especially 
for shorts, while offerings were light. 
Quotations June 17: Bran, $50@51, 
gray shorts $56@57, delivered Texas 
common points, unchanged on bran 
but $2 higher on shorts, compared 
with a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced $1.25 last week. Demand was 
extremely good from both large and 
small feed mixers in the area. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, July 17: 
Bran, $434 43.50; shorts, $49@49.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was fair 
and prices closed $2 higher on both 
bran and shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars, July 18: Bran $45@46. Millrun 
$480 49, shorts $51@52. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand improved 
and was heavy last week. Offerings 
were insufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, July 17: Bran $43.50, 
shorts $49.50. Both bran and shorts 
advanced $1.254 1.75 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts 50¢ ton 
higher. Supplies have been adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$41.50 42, gray shorts $48.50@49. 

Chicago: Bran met a good demand 
in the central states during the 
week ending July 20 and gained $1.50 
ton in price. All other millfeeds, 
however, remained about steady. 
Bran trading was active as feed man- 
ufacturers reached for the milling of- 
fal, prompted by a decline in pastures 
and a good pickup in demand for cat- 
tle and dairy feeds. Quotations July 
20: Bran $47.50@48.50, standard 
midées. $514 51.50, flour midds. $55.50 
a57, red dog $57.50@58. 

St. Louis: A fair improvement was 
reported for millfeeds in this last 
week, with supplies, for shipments 
during the week, very well taken. Of- 
ferings, for this week’s shipment were 
ample. Quotations July 16: Bran $46 
«46.25, shorts $53, St. Louis . 

Buffalo: Millfeed production took a 
decided slump in this area last week 
when one of the mills was practically 
closed down for renovation purposes 
and two of the others cut down their 
production substantially to make 
some necessary adjustments. Demand 
for millfeeds was good, and the trade 
was active all week with prices as 
good as the previous week. Bran was 
up about $1.50 ton. The situation, 
which had been clouded in the bran, 
cleared up substantially, and it ap- 
pears that the storage bran is pretty 
well cleared up. Quotations July 17: 
Standard bran $50@50.50, standard 
midds, $51@52, flour midds. $59@ 
59.50, red dog $60.50 61. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was dull 
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in the local market last week, and 
only a few scattered sales were re- 
ported and most of these were for 
immediate needs. Supplies were defin- 
itely on the light side, with the offer- 
ings from Canada regarded as ex- 
tremely low. However, on the buyers 
side of the street the same lethargy 
appeared. Prices were irregular, with 
spring bran closing $1 higher while 
middlings eased $1 to $1.50. Quota- 
tions July 18: Spring bran $55, midds. 
$55. 

Pittsburgh: The sale of millfeeds 
tapered off last week to a low point, 
with both retail and wholesale buyers 
displaying caution. For immediate 
shipment bran is tight. Prices of bran 
and standard middlings were the 
same figure with some firms. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, July 
18: Bran $55.30@55.90, standard 
midds. $55.30@59.40, flour midds. 
$62.300 63.90, red dog $63.30@ 64.90. 


Philadelphia: Last week proved an- 
other period of light call in the local 
millfeed market. Dealers said many 
customers were hopeful that the ex- 
pansion in flour bookings would in- 
troduce a lowered-cost period for of- 
fal and seemed inclined to continue 
on the sideline to await such a de- 
velopment. A few  hand-to-mouth 
bookings accounted for the principal 
turnover. July 18 quotations were un- 
changed from the previous week: 
Bran $55, standard midds. $57, red 
dog $64. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
steadied somewhat during the past 
week, and there was firmer to higher 
interest in future prices and book- 
ings. Inquiries were fair to good. Mills 
were pressing slightly. Quotations 
July 17: Bran $51@52.75, shorts $58 
a59. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued draggy last week with Cana- 
dian bran pressing the market in the 
Puget Sound area and California in- 
quiry dull, with a soft market there. 
Buying interest is insufficient to take 
care of limited offerings by local 
mills because Canadian material 
comes in at lower prices. At the close 
of the week prices remained un- 
changed at $51 delivered common 


transit poin's, with trading very lim- 


ited. 

Portland: Millrun $51, midds. $57 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 


changed |ast week, with demand and 
supply nut equal. The new crop 
product is starting to come. Plants 
are operating 24 hours a day, six days 


a week, and are sold into August. 
Quotations July 17: Red bran and 
millrun 354, midds $59. To Denver: 


Red bran and millrun $61, midds. $66. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$61.50, midds. $66.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Millfeeds from western 
Canada continue to move into con- 
sumptive channels in the eastern 
provinces, and while sales in the three 
prairie provinces are unimportant, 
prices are holding steady. Quotations 
July 18: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $42@44, 
shorts $44@46, midds. $47@49; all 
prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: The price is 
hardening as a result of the reduced 
output of flour in the mills. Demand 
is light, but supplies are moving in 
small quantities. Quotations July 18: 
Bran $524 54, shorts $55@57, midds. 
$584 60, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


New York: Rye flours were quiet. 
Directions were also slow. Quotations 


July 18: Pure white patents $4.65 
a 4.75. 
Philadelphia: Upward tendencies 


prevailed in the local rye market last 
week to extend the previous week’s 
advance. This development had the 
effect of bringing out moderate de- 
mand for the dark flour, but most 
bakers were reluctant to engage in 
coverage for extended periods, pre- 
ferring to limit placements to nearby 
requirements, The July 18 quotation 
on rye white of $4.70@4.80, was 5¢ 
sack above that of the week before. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT 


SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 




















-——-Exporting countries—total sales— —- = 
Importing Guaranteed -~———United Statest- 
countries—- purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria 11,023 7,930 0 8.3 PASS . 19.815 
Belgium 20,209 6,296 173 6,469 13,716 20,185 
Bolivia* 2,756 183 183 f 2,436 2,802 
Brazil 13,228 9,340 9,340 2,546 ; 11,886 
Ceylon* Re § kkecks 183 48; 6,131 4 6,614 
Costa Rica 1,213 133 612 74 155 1,198 
Cuba - a 1,392 1,249 il 1,719 7.360 
Denmark’ ae 1,6 438 371 809 812 1,621 
Dominican Rep 45 612 65 209 866 
Ecuador* ..... 1,286 180 495 67 599 1,274 
Egypt® .... - 14,6 7,514 7,514 7.330 14,844 
El Salvador* 73 215 288 115 ; 40 
Germany * HH, 13¢ 17,445 ihe i 12.496 ol HH15S8 
Greece aan 15.726 12,125 1,157 13,28 14 13,297 
Guatemala* 17 59 641 282 923 
ee eer 920 920 110 1,030 
Honduras* 153 150 303 68 71 
leeland 5 SH 291 M 
India* ‘ 55, 23,199 199 18,992 13,067 28 
Indonesia 67 a 1,118 1,11% An ha 432 
lreland* 1O,104 1,166 1,166 65 6,347 10,166 
ee 5,879 2,471 1,260 3,731 ; 2,163 89 
PTT ae 19,145 6 19,151 2,892 11,023 3 
Japan* P 18,372 12,291 12,291 » 519 674 1 
Lebanon e 2,388 652 1,401 1,9 7 
Liberia* on8 ree 17 17 21 
Mexico : 12,860 9,312 sae 9,312 ‘ ae 
Netherlands » 24,802 10.679 3,811 14,498 1,928 7.959 
New Zealand 1,593 1591 
Nicaragua $31 178 178 
Norway* 7.716 1s40 272 1,222 1 (Ph: 
Panama’. 625 ; 107 107 
a , 612 3,217 69 3,286 
Philippines * 7,202 A 3,278 5,27 1 
Portugal* 5,626 i 4,88 18 
Saudi Arabia 1,837 1.677 11 
Spain* 1,373 144 
Sweden* 2,756 1,659 1,09 
Switzerland 5,430 1,761 
Un. of S. Africa 11,023 2.727 
U. K 177,068 24,704 9.8 
Venezuela 6.246 2.771 
Totals 580,917 212,896 33,327 246,223 $6,940 228,824 3,380 SH5,367 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
Balance mes rey ae 6.905 1.760 6.176 709 15.550 
tSales confirmed by CCC through July 14, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


through July 10, 1953. *Quota closed. 
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Portland: White 
dark $5.40. 


Pittsburgh: There remains very lit- 
tle interest in rye flour purchases. 
Bakers say rye flour products con- 
tinue to decline in sales. Over the 
district only small fill-in purchases of 
rye flours were made last week. 
Directions were fair. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, July 18: Rye flour 
fancy No. 1 white $4.60@4.68, me- 
dium $4.30@4.48, dark $3.86@4.10, 
blended $5.85@6.14, rye meal $4.10 
@4.21. 

Chicago: Millers found almost no 
interest in rye flour in the central 
states during the week ending July 
18. Only fill-in supplies were taken, 
with buyers waiting for the new crop 
with possible lower prices. Quotations 
July 18: White patent rye $3.95@ 
4.26, medium $3.75@ 4.06, dark $3.47 
@ 3.55. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales sank back 
to a low figure last week, although 
prices were down about 5¢ sack. 
Opinion seemed to be that the im- 
mediate needs and, in a majority of 
cases, needs for at least 30 days had 
been filled by recent buying. Mills 
are turning out a good volume of 
flour on direction orders and also 
some for fill-in orders of local area 
bakers who are still working on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations July 
17: White rye $4.7544.78, medium 
rye $4.554 4.58, dark rye $4.01 4.03. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remained fair last week and 
prices were 10¢ over the previous 
week. Quotations July 16: Pure white 
$4.68, medium $4.48, dark $3.93, rye 
meal $4.18. 

Minneapolis: 


rye $6.35, pure 


Rye flour’ business 
continued light last week. Prices 
were about unchanged. Quotations 
July 20: White rye $4@4.03, medium 
rye $3.804 3.83, dark rye $3.25@3.28. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues seasonally dull, 
and export business is meagre. Prices 
remain firm. Quotations July 18: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.454 
4.85 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.35@5.75. 
All prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: The oat meal 
market, except for smalls, is poor. 
Quotations July 18: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $4.65, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $5.60, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCHUSTER FEED CO. 
FORMED IN ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS — Shirl J. Schuster, 
formerly manager of the St. Louis 
branch of the Nellis Feed Co., has 
announced the opening of a feed 
brokerage office in St. Louis. 

The company, Schuster Feed Co., 
has offices in the Merchants Exchange 
Building, Phone Central 9400. Mr. 
Schuster said that his firm although 
independently owned, will be affili- 
ated by leased wire with leading 
brokers in principal markets. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JORDAN TO EXPAND PLANT 

TACOMA, WASH. — The Jordan 
Baking Co., Tacoma, Wash., has ac- 
quired additional ground on which 
the company plans to erect truck 
loading and warehouse facilities. The 
cost of the improvements is estimated 
at $80,000. The new tract is 125 
120 and when the building is com- 
pleted the Jordan spread will com- 
prise two full blocks, making it one 
of the largest independent baking 
plants in the Pacific Northwest. The 
owner of the company is Art Jordan. 
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USDA Officials Reject Feed 
Industry’s Drouth Aid Proposal 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON~—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture administrators last 
week rejected the formula feed in- 
dustry’s proposed plan for participa- 
tion in the drouth aid program in 
the Southwest. And they proceeded 
to order the working staff to prescribe 
an “open-formula” feed if the feed 
industry in the drouth area is to use 
the government’s reduced-price in- 
gredients. 

A group of feed manufacturers had 
asked USDA previously to permit the 
industry to obtain emergency-priced 
Commodity Credit Corp. ingredients 
and price these ingredients into 
branded formula feeds at the level 
paid the government. 

This proposal was virtually a re- 
placement cost proposition. Feed 
manufacturers and dealers, in selling 
branded feeds containing CCC in- 
gredients to eligible cattlemen and 
farmers, would obtain certificates of 
eligibility which had been issued to 
the feeders. Through surrender of 
these certificates, feed firms would be 
able to replace their inventories from 
the government stocks of cottonseed 
meal and corn. 

Top Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration officials—reportedly very 
sympathetic to the industry proposal 
—denied the suggested avenue of ap- 
proach. 

They ruled—and their decision 
was going forward to the front office 
of USDA—that the feed industry 
would have to go along with a com- 
pletely open-formula basis if it wished 
to obtain the reduced price feedstuffs 
USDA is offering to feeders in the 
drouth area. 

Officials insist, first, that in a ton 
mix of formula feed for the drouth 
area, there must be 800 lb. of cotton- 
seed meal and another 800 lb. of corn, 
or presumably carbohydrates. at the 
bargain prices USDA has set. That 
would leave feed manufacturers 400 
lb. to a ton in which they could main- 
tain some formula identity. 

However, under the contemplated 
regulations, manufacturers would 
have to list precise amounts of the 
other ingredients in the feed. Also, 
some officials are reported to have 
urged the requirement that USDA 
specify the other ingredients which a 
mixer could use. 

PMA officials say that they take 
the open-formula step reluctantly, 
acting under a requirement that they 
meet all possible contingencies which 
might arise later if the General Ac- 
counting Office were to challenge the 
program. They say that GAO would 
look with disfavor on any closed 
formula even if the precise amount 
of reduced-price ingredients were cer- 
tified. 


CCC Shipments 


Meanwhile, low-priced Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain and cottonseed 
meal began reaching the drouth 
areas of the southwest in substan- 
tial volume late last week. Some 
1,200 cars were estimated to have 
been shipped into Texas and New 
Mexico, and a lesser volume into 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, the other drouth- 
designated states. 

By this week it was expected full 
movement would be on as more feed- 
ers are certified to buy the govern- 
ment offerings. 

Meanwhile, the feed industry 








marked time during the week, un- 
certain as to what role, if any, firms 
in this business would play in the 
distribution and processing of the 
government cut-price stocks. 

The principal impact of the govern- 
ment give-away has fallen thus far 
on mills and dealers in Texas and 
New Mexico particularly on those 
firms which are located in the drouth 
districts or which ship extensively 
into those areas. Mills were await- 
ing word from Washington officials 
as to whether they would be per- 
mitted to obtain low cost govern- 
ment supplies for their own formula 
feeds sold to drouth-certified feeders. 


Pelleting CCC Meal 


In Texas some 15 firms in the 
state were pelleting CCC cottonseed 
meal for government account at fees 
ranging from $2.50 to $7.50 in dif- 
ferent cases. Twelve of the pelleters 
were cottonseed mills, and three were 
formula feed manufacturers. It was 
reported that some feed manufac- 
turers in western drouth areas of 
Texas had closed their plants be- 
cause of the competition from the 
cheaper government stocks. 

The CCC supplies are being shipped 
to local PMA committees in desig- 
nated counties. The committees give 
instructions as to where the cars are 
to be stopped and authorize a feed 
dealer in that town to open the car 
and check out the feed to certified 
feeders. The dealer is now handling 
this work on a basis of $1 ton, which 
dealers regard as too low a handling 
charge in most instances. 

So far the PMA committees have 
kept a rather tight rein on feeders, 
who are supposed to get only enough 
for a 30-day supply of feed at any 
given time. Fears that large amounts 
of the cheap CCC feed would find 
a way to non-authorized channels 
thus far have not been justified, and 
state feed control officials are report- 
ed on the alert to prevent such digres- 
sion. 

Farther north the effects of the 
cheap drouth area feeds have not 
yet become pronounced. Most of 
these feed manufacturers do not 
normally sell much cattle feed at 
this time of year, and so they have 
no evidence of much decline in bus- 
iness as a result of CCC competition. 
Dairy feed sales apparently have 
not been curtailed by the prospect 
of cheap government supplies. 

The test in both of these areas 
will come later in the year. In gen- 
eral, feed business in the Southwest, 
outside the drouth stricken sections, 
has improved in the past several 
weeks in lines other than cattle feed. 

Methods of making emergency 
livestock loans to farmers and cat- 
tlemen who need federal credit to 
buy feed and pay operating expenses 
were outlined last week by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. 

The special loans were authorized 
by Congress in new disaster credit 
legislation approved July 14 by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

This credit will be extended only 
to established producers and feeders 
of cattle, sheep and goats who have a 
reasonable chance of working out of 
their difficulties but cannot obtain 
the funds they need from private or 
cooperative credit sources. Loans will 
not be made to enable a man to go 
into the livestock business or to carry 
on commercial feed lot operations. 

Loans will be made in amounts of 
$2,500 and more, at 5% interest for 
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DROUTH MAP—The extent of the southwestern drouth is illustrated by the 
pasture condition map provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
its current crop report. The situation a year ago is shown in the lower map. 
As may be seen, pasture feed conditions varied widely over the country on 
July 1, from extreme drouth to excellent in much of the northern part of the 
country. The average condition for the U.S. as a whole was 76% of normal, 
the lowest condition since 1936, although only 1 point below a year ago. Con- 
ditions declined 9 points during June, compared with the 10-year average 
seasonal upturn of 1 point. Total hay production this year, USDA reports, is 
expected to be somewhat more than 105 million tons, although the harvest 
is more uncertain than usual because of the drouth. Total supplies of hay, 
including the carryover, would be about 120 million tons if the forecast proves 
correct. This would be almost as much in relation to livestock to be fed as in 
the years 1945-51 and a little more than in 1952. However, the abundant 
supplies are a long ways from the drouth region. 





periods up to 3 years for the pur- be borne by a disaster loan revolving 
chase of feed, seed and other operat- fund under the jurisdiction of the 
ing expenses. Secretary of Agriculture. In the past 
this expense had been carried by the 
President’s emergency fund. 
President Eisenhower last week 
designated 32 counties in Missouri 
and 35 in Arkansas as disaster areas 
eligible for federal drouth aid. 
Previously designated as disaster 
areas were counties in Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Colorado and 


Other Loans 

The legislation passed by Congress 
also provides a supplemental source 
of emergency credit for established 
fa:mers—not limited to livestock 
operators—in areas designated by the 
Piesident as major disaster areas. 
When the Secretary of Agriculture 








finds that farmers in these areas have Kansas. 
fe the force of an economic dis- ee eee 
as er—such as a substantial price 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin- 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out- 


d \ine—to the extent they cannot 
get needed credit from local sources 
to carry on farming operations, he 


aos i ; side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
cin authorize loans to meet that and comparative figures for the previous 
need. weeks: 

‘he new legislation also provides June July = July July 


3 1 17 
0,127 052 29,046 *25,021 


that in the future whatever expense 
the government bears in supplying 
feed and seed in disaster areas will 


*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 
vious week 
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ties at the recent 


quesne Baking Co., 


stein, Dormont, and 


PENNSYLVANIA HIGHLIGHTS—Social activi- 
mid-year convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. at Bedford were not 
neglected, as the scenes here testify. At the upper 
left, a well-matched squad at the trapshoot is in 
action. Left to right: John T. Bossert, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Baltimore; James D. Williamson, Du- 
Pittsburgh; Jack O’Neill, 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co., State College, Pa.; 
Harold Lundy, Capital Bakeries, Allentown, Pa., 
and vice president of the assecia¢ion, and D. A. 
Robinson, Capital Bakers, Harrisburg. Enjoying 
a game of shuffleboard (center, above) are Lester 
Mayberry, Capital Bakers, Pottsville, Pa., and 
Mrs. D. A. Robinson, Harrisburg. Ready to tee off 
in the upper righthand picture are Lambert and 
Harold Muller-Thym, Haverford; Frank Flecken- 
Paul Eberly, Pittsburgh. 
Terry Dolson, the club “pro,” looks on. A group 
of directors and ladies are shown in the lower 
left picture; left to right, Gus Maseizik, Gustav's 
Pure Food Bakery, New Castle, and Mrs. Masei- 
zik; Mrs. Arthur Holmes, Mrs. Edward E. Hans- 
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com, Mrs. J. Y. Huber IT and W. Arthur Holmes of Puritan Pies, Philadelphia. 
Relaxing over a game of bridge in the lower right picture, left to right, are: 


LER 
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Bill and Marge Oldach of Philadelphia, E. Willard Moore, Chas. Riewe & Sons, 
Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Ralph Chantler, Butler. 





Grain Futures 
Transactions 
Show Increase 


WASHINGTON Futures trans- 
actions in all grains—accounted for 
primarily by the trading on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Kansas City 
Board of Trade and Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange amounted to 13.1 
billion bushels in the year ended 
June 30, according to the Commodity 
Exchange Authority " 

This compares with a total of 12.8 
billion bushels in the previous year. 
Reduced activity in wheat was offset 
by increases in corn, oats, rye and 
soybeans 

During the 1953 fiscal year, traders 
in the commodity futures markets 
subject to regulation under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act continued to 
transact a large volume of business, 
both speculative and hedging, J. G. 
Mehl, CEA administrator, pointed 
out 

Wheat Volume Down 

The volume of wheat trading in all 
contract markets during the fiscal 
year ended June 30 was 3,780,534,- 
000 bu., 12.9% less than in the pre- 
vious year. Corn transactions totaled 
2,811,204,000 bu., up 6.5% from the 
1952 fiscal year. Oats trading amount- 
ed to 2,421,172,000 bu., or 8.1% more 
than the year before. 

Rye trading totaled 703,044,000 bu., 
up 64.8%. Soybean transactions 
totaled 3,346,329,000 bu., up 13.3%. 


futures transactions 
amounted to 32,039,000 bu., down 
21.7%. Grain sorghums transactions 
amounted to 682 million pounds, 
down 92.1%. 

Cottonseed oil meal futures trading 
amounted to 98,200 tons, down 83.2%. 
Soybean oil meal trading totaled 1,- 
837,900 tons, down 6.8%. Futures 
transactions in bran totaled 246,450 
tons, down 13.6%, while the volume 
in shorts was up 21.5% to 195,900 
tons. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade, 
wheat futures transactions in the 
1953 fiscal year were down 10.8% to 
2,654,453,000 bu. Transactions in corn 
were up 6.6% to 2,772,995,000 bu.; in 
oats, up 8.7% to 2,282,641,000 bu.; in 
soybeans, up 13.3% to 3,291,226,000 
bu. 

On the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
transactions in wheat were down 
4.3% to 626,082,000 bu. On the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, trading in 
wheat was down 30.2% to 448,132,- 
000 bu.; in oats, up 2.4% to 123,808,- 
000 bu. 

On June 30, 1953, the level of open 
contracts in most commodities, re- 
flecting speculative and hedging com- 
mitments combined, was somewhat 
below, but not greatly changed, from 
a year earlier. Open contracts in 
wheat, rye, soybeans and soybean 
meal were higher. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER TO PAY 


30c DIVIDEND ON STOCK 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. recently declared 
a quarterly dividend of 30¢ a share 
on the common stock payable Aug. 1 
to stockholders of record July 20. 


Flaxseed 








CCC Commodity 
Offices Report 
Sales of Grains 


CHICAGO The Chicago com- 
modity office of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. during the period July 10- 
16 sold 255,600 bu. soybeans, 1,503,- 
747 bu. corn, 330,893 bu. wheat, and 
20,208 bu. oats. 

During the same period, the Kan- 
sas City commodity office sold 43,250 
bu. corn, 14,000 bu. wheat and 14,000 
bu. soybeans for domestic use. The 
wheat, it was pointed out, was not 
Suitable for storage. 

The Minneapolis commodity office 
of CCC reported, for the week of 
July 13-17, sales of 337,512 bu. wheat, 
1,214,826 bu. corn, 26,888 bu. barley, 
78,216 bu. oats, 3,600 bu. rye and 45,- 
033 bu. flax. Included in the figure 
for corn were 75,000 bu. sold for ex- 
port 
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KANSAS MILL CHEMISTS 
PLAN WICHITA MEETING 
WICHITA—The Pioneer Section, 

American Association of Cereal 

Chemists, will hold its quarterly meet- 





ing at the Allis Hotel Aug. 8. The 
following program has been sched- 
uled: 


A report of the 1953 annual meet- 
ing of AACC will be made by L. D. 
Longshore, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas. Roland W. Sel- 
man, R. W. Selman & Associates, 


Kansas City, then will present a 
paper, “A Novel Approach to Bread- 
making.” 

Ralph B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., will report on the 
milling and baking qualities of the 
1953 Kansas wheat crop, as the final 
item on the morning program. 

J. M. Doty, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City will be the 
principal speaker following the lun- 
cheon. His address will be, ‘‘Ways 
and Means of Making the Laboratory 
More Valuable to the Flour Mills.” 

An informal gathering and com- 
mittee meetings will be held at the 
Allis Hotel during the evening of 
Aug. 7. 
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J. S. GARLAND TO HEAD 
D-CON COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO Jerome S. Garland, 
executive vice president of the d-Con 
Company, Inc., manufacturer of ro- 
denticides, has been elected president 
of the company, succeeding Leonard 
L. Ratner, who was elevated to the 
chairmanship of the board. 

The d-Con board also approved a 
program of expansion and develop- 
ment drafted by Mr. Garland for a 
larger sales organization, an enlarged 
line of products and a broader re- 
search approach. 

The company will intensify its 
original policy of investigating and 
applying scientific techniques to pest 
and sewage problems faced by agri- 
culture and industry, as well as by 
householders. He also announced an 
increase of 25% in the firm's adver- 
tising budget for the remainder of 
1953 and for 1954. 
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ONTARIO DIRECTORS—At the recent meeting attended by the directors 
of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. the group posed for the above photograph. 
Front row, left to right: Robert D. McKenzie, Hunt Milling Corp. Ltd., 
London; J. J. Page, McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville; F. Morley Van- 
stone, president of the association, Vanstone Flour and Feed Mill, Bowman- 
ville; J. C. Rennie, King Milling Co., Ltd., Sarnia; Harold Keedwell, Dutton 
Flour Mills, Dutton; Malcolm G. McNab, Campbell & McNab, Douglas; Dor 
M. Hunter, T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham. Back row: Phillip W. Strick- 
land, Almonte Flour Mills, Ltd., Almonte; George W. Baldwin, Aurora Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Aurora; W. Fred Howson, Howson & Howson, Ltd., Blyth; 
J. Drader Hawken, Hawken Milling Co., Wallaceburg; Fred H. Dunsford, 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Marys; Harry J. Dowsett, secretary-manager; 
Richard B. Pincombe, Strathroy Flour Mills, Ltd., Strathroy; John Metzger, 
William Knechtel & Sons, Ltd., Hanover. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Robert L. Pierce, president of the 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., was recently elected Wisconsin 
state Republican chairman. In assum- 
ing his new position, he is resigning 
as chairman of the state Republican 
central committee. 


William J. Parker, president of 
Manitoba Pool Elevators and well 
Known in the Canadian grain trade, 
has been appointed a director of 
Trans Canada Airlines, a government 
owned organization. Mr. Parker is 
also a director of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 


F. Surridge Jones, sales director of 
Associated London Flour Mills, Ltd., 
part of the Rank group of companies, 
is to retire next December after more 
than 50 years of service with the mill- 
ing industry. Mr. Jones has served 
three terms as chairman of the Lon- 
don Flour Millers Assn. and one as 
chairman of the southeastern group 
of millers. At the beginning of the 
war he was appointed flour recovery 
officer for London by the Ministry of 
Food, and he has held other official 
appointments in connection with the 
control of the industry. 

e 

Miles A. Lea, vice president and 
controller, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has been elected to 
membership in the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. 


Herman Steen, vice president, and 
Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, were in 
Minneapolis recently on federation 
business. 


Charles Stumpf, district sales man- 
ager, New York, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is vacationing in the 
Maine lake region. 

6 


Paul Gerot, president, and A. B. 
Sparboe, vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, were in the 


New York offices of the mill during 
eastern business trips recently. 
ae 

Frederic Tovar, Port-au-Prince, 
and Elie Joseph, Aux Cayes, were two 
Haitian flour men calling at the over- 
seas division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
in New York. Gerard Laforest, of the 
department of Commerce, Port-au- 
Prince, accompanied them. 

* 

Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Kansas City, is in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Kansas City, for a fortnight’s rest 
and medical check-up. 

& 

Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., in Wisconsin, called at the com- 
pany’s offices in Minneapolis last 
week. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARD BY 
STANDARD MILLING CO. 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
will award a $300 scholarship to the 
senior agronomy major student who 
has made the most improvement in 
cereal crop production. Dr. R. V. 
Olson, head of the agronomy depart- 
ment, Kansas State College, said that 
the student to receive the scholarship 
will be chosen by a committee from 
his department. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the U.s 
at the close of the week ending July 11, 
1953, and July 13, 1952, as reported to the 


Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


--American— --in bond— 





July July July July 

11, 13, 11 13, 

1953 1952 1953 195z 

Wheat 291,840 201,545 196 4,171 
Corn sanicns ae 24.063 . ‘ 

Oats r 12,578 19,803 291 3,046 

Rye 7 1,233 797 57% 

Barley 7,724 16,077 265 5 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 

afloat in Canadian markets July 11 (fig 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, 000's omitted): corn, 
396 (2,857), bu.; barley, 36 (72), 








y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


¢ 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








. 1K VER” ee ‘ *@e° 7 “OLD TIMES” 
Roce BLODGETT’S” RYE eins: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 








High Low Close Close 
July duly 
10, 17, 
1953 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine wa (26 26%, 26% 
Allis-Chalmers wk 40%, 484% 49 
Pid. $3.25 412 564%, GRY, 98 
Americnn Cyanamid 138% 714% 117y%, 120% 
A-D-M Co. “0 a5 37 35% 
Borden ayy «Ol BY, 55% 
Hurry Bise. Corp 5% 3% 4 
Continent. Bak, Co, 2 7 23%, 23% 
Pid. $5.50 oy 91 92% 92% 
Corn Pr. Retin. Co, 79% 66 69% 69% 
vrd. 87 186 161 165 167% 
Cream of Wheat 29%, 2 26% 26 
Dow Chemical 16%, 34 66% 36% 
vid. A 4 119% 95% 97% i% 
General Bak. Co. ig', 13 13% 13% 
rtd, $8 162 153 «1430 «(YH 
General Foods Corp. 55% 40% 55 55H 
Pid, 3.50 105 a8Yy% 91 91 
General Mills, [nx 65% 32H AG 
PH, 34% ray, 106 «Ito «110% 
rid. 5% 128 114 118 117% 
Great A&P Tea Co, 164% 116 160 15% 
fd. $5 137 128% 134% ; 
Hatha. Bak., Inc, A Ti o% 16% 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp, 

New York $5 Prd loo oly .. my 
Merck & Co, 9%, Ih 19%, 19% 
Pid, $3.50 iol 80%, B3Y% BA 
rtd. St iil o4 96% 97 
National Bise. Co 38 29% 35% 35% 
rid. 87 ints, 160 164% 164 
Novadel-Agene 24%, 135% 25% 24% 
Omar, Ine. 20% 16% ... 20% 

Villsbury Mills, Ine. 39 St s45 34 
Pid. $4 166% 96% 96% 96% 
Procter & Gamble 80 Hy GO%™ 6 
(hunker Oats Co. is 25%, 26% 26% 
Prd, $6 160 131% 136 135 
Ralston Purina Co., 
Pid, $3.75 108 27 
St. Regis Paper Co, 23% 11% 
Pid. $4.40 96 x9 
Standard Br., Ine. 29 21u% 
Vid. $1.50 96 ROY 
tsterling Drug 16% 33 
Prd. $6.50 104%, 88 
Sunshine Bise., Ine, 70% 56 
Unit. Bise. of Amer, 374, 29% 
Pid, $4.50 109 iol 
Victor Chem, Works 34%, 245% 
Prd, $3.50 100%, «BR 
Ward Baking Co. 2h inh, 23 23 
Warrants 9% 64% .... RIK 
Prd, $5.50 116%, 98 1ooy, 101 
Bid Asked 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co.. 13 mY“ 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine 16% 18 
*standuard Milling Co. iy 97% 


tOver counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Ine. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded July 7: 
Bid) Asked 
Great A & P Tea Co. $5 Pid. 184% 135 
Horn & Hardart hh iv 
Horn & Hardart $8 ‘ 135 Isa, 
Wagner Baking Co. . 7% 1% 
rd. 108, iit 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
July duly 
3, 10, 
1953 1953 1953 
Canada Food Pr. A lo ‘5 RY x 
rtd. 6 508, OS os 
Catelli Pood B 23%, #19 “0 i9 
Consol Bakeries iy 7 8 8 
bederal) Grain 7 it 5% 16% 
rtd. 26 a4 26 26 
General Bakeries 6.00 4.90 54 hiy 
fotlh Milling Pfd.* 87 84% BI 86 
take of the Woods 5314 29% 30 30 
Maple Leaf Milling 9 6% i™*% i% 
rid. 90 80 89 Oy 
Ogilvie Flour 1% 29% 31 320% 
totted Grain A is 7 i% 17% 
(corge Weston A 4 26% 31% 314 
Pid. 1%% 6 91% oO git, 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread 5.05 3.20 
rds B 45 50 
(anada Pood Prod 3.15 3.50 
Catelli Pood A 13 7 
take of the Woods, Prd 138 
MeCabe Grain A et, 
MeCabe Grain B Ie 
Mid-Pacitie Grain 12 il 
Ogilvie Plour, Prd. m45% Ras 
Keliance Grain 20° 2.00 
st. Lawrence Flour, Pfd 120 
Toronto Elevators boty 12% 
*US. funds. 
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" ADDRESS CHANGED 

CHICAGO —L. A. Mackenroth, who 
recently formed a bakery supply firm 
under his name, announces a change 
of address. The new address is 224 
McJunkin Bldg., 4554 N. Broadway, 
Chicago 40, Ill. His phone number is 
LOngbeach 1-9484. Mr. Mackenroth’s 
firm is a specialized bakers’ procure- 
ment company to supply all types of 
flour and other tested items for the 
baking industry. 
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Robert C. Liebenow 


SECRETARY—Robert C. Liebenow, 
who has been assistant secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade since 
late 1952, was elevated to the post 
of secretary of the exchange by ac- 
tion of the board of directors July 14. 
A graduate of the University of South 
Dakota, Mr. Liebenow was with the 
trust department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago before join- 
ing the board. William A. Edgar was 
named to the post of assistant trea- 
surer of the board. He has been 
employed by the Chicago Board of 
Trade since 1918. Membership of the 
board recently authorized creation of 
the position of executive secretary, 
and the executive committee is cur- 
rently undertaking to fill this post. 





MORMON CRICKET OUTBREAK 
HALTED IN WESTERN STATES 


WASHINGTON-—- Mormon crickets, 
crop and range-land pests of the 
West, have been controlled this year 
on nearly a half million acres of five 
states, thus providing protection from 
these pests for several million ad- 
jacent areas, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. Poi- 
soned bait distributed (mid-April 
through June) in Nevada, California, 
Utah, Idaho and Colorado halted the 
biggest outbreak of these insects that 
has occurred since 1940. 

Control efforts were carried out 
cooperatively by the USDA's Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Federal land-managing agencies, and 
state, county and local agencies. Sur- 
veys last year and this spring enabled 
the cooperating control agencies to 
bait the crickets while they were 
small and before they had dispersed 
or migrated far from their hatching 
grounds. 

“Except for limited mopping-up 
work, the highly successful control 
work is completed for this year,” 
said Dr. W. L. Popham, assistant 
chief in charge of insect and plant 
disease control activities for the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. “Thanks to energetic co- 
operation, new insecticidal materials 
(mostly adrin in steam-rolled wheat) 
and rapid methods of bait distribu- 
tion with aircraft and modern ground 
equipment, it was possible to achieve 
excellent Mormon cricket kills with- 
in a few hours after treatment.” 

This year’s control has prevented 
crop damage, stopped migrations and 
has delayed, if not prevented, a major 
Mormon cricket outbreak in future 
years. Outbreaks of this pest some- 
times continue for several years un- 


Dr. Popham said. The 
agencies and groups will 
recently treated areas, 
adjacent to them, under 
close observation to learn the effect 
of this year’s operation on cricket 
populations in 1954 and thereafter. 


less checked 
cooperatir 
keep the 
and thos 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS NAME 
MARION McCLELLAND 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The new 
secretar: of the Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Inc., is Marion McClelland. Mr. Mc- 
Clelland was chosen to fill the spot 
by the board of directors of the as- 
sociation, and his appointment was 
announced by E. V. Seibert, Noll 
Baking Co., Alton, Ill., president of 
the group. 

Mr. McClelland is filling the vac- 
ancy to be created when Miss Thelma 
Dallas, long-time secretary of the 
organization, leaves at the end of 
July to be married. She will make her 
home in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The new secretary for several years 
was associated with the Purity Bak- 
ing Co. as manager of the Ottawa 
plant, and since has owned and oper- 
ated a retail bakery in Florida. 


DEATHS 


Ida Levenson, mother of Wil- 
liam Levenson, William Levenson & 
Co., Newark, N. J., and Bernard Lev- 
enson, Essex Grain Products, Harri- 
son, died recently. 


The death of William H. Sudduth, 
78, a former president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corp., occurred July 
16 in California. More details will be 
found on page 13. 

Henry D. Whicker, 66, traffic man- 
ager of the North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator Assn., Grand Forks, N. D., 
since 1938, died recently at a Grand 
Forks, N. D., hospital where he had 
been confined for several weeks. His 
widow, a daughter and three sons 
survive. 











The death of Don R. Jorgensen, 42, 
manager of the grain and jobbing 
department, Sargent & Co., Des 
Moines, occurred recently. Prior to 
joining Sargent in 1944, Mr. Jorgen- 
sen had been employed by the Des 
Moines Oat Products Co. and Inland 
Mills, Des Moines. His widow and a 
daughter survive. 


John Rafert, 86, retired bakery of- 
ficial and civic leader of Minneapolis, 
died July 16. He retired in 1945 after 
selling the Rafert Baking Co. to the 
Eddy Baking Co. During his career 
he had been associated with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. and General Baking Co. 
Coming to Minneapolis in 1918 he or- 
ganized the Occident Baking Co. and 
in 1927 the Rafert company. His 
widow, Helen, survives. 


L. W. Irving, 64, president and di- 
rector of the Southwest Flour & Feed 
Co., Phoenix, died recently in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Phoenix. In 1918 
he and William T. Studer formed a 
partnership and organized what was 
then the Southwest Flour Co. In 1919 
they incorporated and added the 
Glendale branch to form the South- 
west Flour & Feed Co. About 1921, 
under Mr. Irving’s direction, the 
Tempe Milling Co. was incorporated 
into the Hayden Flour Mill. Mr. Irv- 
ing was also manager of the Phoenix 
branch of Southwest and was a di- 
rector of the Hayden mill. Survivors 
include his widow, a daughter, a son, 
three sisters, one brother and seven 
grandchildren. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimam. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


. v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv TE OS 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


J. D. JEWELL PLANS NEW 
FEED MILL IN GEORGIA 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Plans for a 
$300,000 feed mill and warehouse to 
serve the broiler industry in north 
Georgia have been announced by J. D. 
Jewell, Inc. 

The capacity of the plant will be 
approximately 100,000 tons of mash 
feed a year, officials said. They said 
it will be an almost automatic plant. 

Production at the plant will begin 
“in seven or eight months,” officials 
said. 

The mill is to be nine stories high 
of slip-form reinforced concrete con- 
struction. It will be equipped for bulk 
feed deliveries to trucks as well as 
for handling sacked feed. The mill is 
to include two three-ton mixers and 26 
storage bins with capacities of 35 
tons each. Mr. Jewell said the plant 
will be almost dustless. 

A pneumatic system will unload a 
30-ton carload of dry material such 
as corn in four minutes and a car 
of soybean oil meal in two hours, of- 
ficials said. They said that only five 
men will be needed to operate the 
mill, requiring less than one man- 
hour per ton of feed. 

The plant, to be built near the 
present feed warehouse area, also will 
manufacture concentrates for smaller 
mixing plants operated by the Jewell 
organization at Toccoa and Hiram. 

Mr. Jewell, through a field crops 
division, is promoting the growth of 
yellow corn in the area to partially 
supply the new feed mill’s needs. 

Paul Berg, consulting engineer, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., designed the plant. 
The contract for building construc- 
tion has been awarded to Sullivan, 
Hagerty & Long of Birmingham. 

Mr. Jewell is a major broiler 
grower. 
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TO CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 

NEW YORK—Hugh W. Sloan, vice 
president of St. Regis Sales Corp., 
has become associated with St. Regis 
Paper Co. (Canada) Ltd., effective 
July 1, as assistant to Thomas H. 
Cosford, vice president and manag- 
ing director of the Canadian subsidi- 
ary. Since 1951 Mr. Sloan has been 
assistant to Arch Carswell, vice pres- 
ident in charge of multiwall bag 
sales, in the New York office. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 






CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 






OATMEAL 


\ a8) 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE MONTREAL = ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


il 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Oxgilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 











THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


\ Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
\ Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
| 
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SaLes OFFict 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 








Cable Address: ‘““ForTGARRY” 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Planning and Persistency 





More Necessary Than “Just Advertising’ 
for Bakery to Increase Sales, Profits 


Advertising is a cornerstone for 


success in the baking industry. Yet, 
“just advertising’ is not the magic 
formula for more sales and more 


profits in a bakery. Advertising, to 
be most effective, must be planned, 


persuasive, and persistent. 
Budgeting advertising is one way 
to be sure that two of these essen- 
tials “planning” and “persistency’— 
are followed. And, it will be much 
easier to develop strong persuasive 


advertising if the other two essentials 
are taken care of with a good budget 
for the advertising program. 

An advertising budget that is prop- 
erly designed will tell a baker what 
to advertise, when to advertise, how 





NIBROC 
WHITE PAPER 





was bred 





for flour sacks 


In the research laboratories of Brown 
Company a quarter of a century ago was 
“bred” the first bleached kraft specifically 
for flour sacks. It was Nibroc White. 
Before Nibroc,some papers had strength 
but poor printing qualities; others had 
good printing qualities but poor strength. 
Nibroc White was the first flour sack paper 
which combined both these essential qual- 
ities — 
Superior Strength! Exceptionally 
tough and highly flexible. Nibroc White 
gives far greater protection... guarantees 
safe and sound delivery of the product. 


Superior Printability! Nibroc White 
has outstanding built-in printing qualities 
that provide bright, sharp reproduction at 
high speed with clean, fast drying. 
Billions and billions of flour sacks have 
been made of Nibroc White. Today, it is 
America’s leading paper for dependable 
packaging. For samples and detailed infor- 
mation write Dept. RH-7, Boston. 





COMPANY, New Hampshire 
CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


Berlin, 





SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS + SOLKA-FLOC + NIBROC PAPERS * NIBROK 
TOWELS + NIBROC KOWTOWLS + NIBROC TOILET TISSUL + BERMICO 
SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES + ONCO INSOLES CHEMICALS 


July 21, 1953 


much to spend, what returns to ex- 
pect, and the best way to present the 
sales story to the regular and poten- 
tial customers. 

Here is how you can set up an ad- 
vertising budget quickly and easily 
that will make your advertising dol- 
lars do double duty: 

1. Study Past Experience 

Before starting the advertising 
budget for the current year it is im- 
portant to carefully check the results 
of the last year. Some bakers use a 
work sheet with four columns to 
make this preliminary analysis and 
to develop their plans for the coming 
year. These columns are headed with 
(1) actual sales for last year; (2) 
actual advertising expenditures for 
last year; (3) planned sales for this 
year, and (4) planned advertising ex- 
penditure for this year. 

Sales and advertising expenditures 
are listed for each month of the past 
year in the first two columns: 


Adver- 

Sales __ tising 

i , a eee .$ 95,000 $2,000 
PGREMOLY occ sisse sae 90,000 1,500 
PRONE, See sina eases 115,000 2,500 
EOORE. delves cic buecnae $300,000 $6,000 


The total sales for the year divided 
into the total advertising expendi- 
tures for the year will give the ad- 
vertising percentage for the bakery. 
This figure can serve as a guide in 
future budgeting and as a danger sig- 
nal if it gets out of line with the in- 
dustry average. 

The 2% figure may be high for 
some bakeries and low for others. Lo- 
cation and competition are two fac- 
tors that should be carefully consid- 
ered in establishing a percentage of 
sales to be devoted to advertising. 

2. Establish Advertising Objectives 

Most bakery managers have some 
general objectives they would like 
their advertising to accomplish- 
more sales. But, if this is made spe- 
cific (5% increase in total sales vol- 
ume) the results will be better and 
the advertising budget can serve as a 
valuable management tool. 

Some general objectives for any 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!'":° 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 





FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 


feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and FF 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 
tion about the products they use, buy © A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER « 


and sell. It is the only newspaper of the FOR THE FEED MAMUFACTURER, JOBBER, BROKER ond DEALER 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- Votuane 20—Numier 82 t Yous 94 2 Voore #7 


culation—largest in the field—selective 10% Larger Spring PigCrop Predicted 


controlled distribution blankets the in- 
TOTAL OF 56.5 MILLION HEAD 


dustry Kansas Conference |EeSerast 
ee Slanted to Needs = WOULD BE UNDER USDA GOAL 
1908 Pig Crop Increases 1% Over Last Year Beceuse of 


3, Gain in Pall here Pigs Seved Per 
Record 




























MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium, 


The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TOKONTO 
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The Flour Miller's Library 


Reader Service Department 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
BOOKS— 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS . . Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Piant Quarantine of the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control. A textbook and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain. 245 pages, $ 3 2 £ 
6x9, photooffeet. 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision..............-...+. s 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION, Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation’s Business. This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 1G 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages..... s 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION . . . . . . B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
113 pages, 8x11, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948..............-+...- a 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD . . . Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value ........-+..-.5 esse eeeeeee . 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER... .. .. . ByA. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 
now in ite third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur..............ecceeeeeeeeeeeeee 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which 4 00 
the baker can increase sales and improve his product’s quality........... a 








Reader Service Department 
The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


ORDER FROM 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
= 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York City 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


Two Broadway The Bourse 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Northwestern Miller 








baker micht be to keep old custom- 
ers satisfied, attract new grocers to 
the wholesale routes, build a brand 
recognition of the bakery’s name in 
the minds of the public, promote 
sales during general slack periods, 
etc. 

These are general objectives for 
the advertising program that will 
erow out of individual promotion 
problems that will develop in the bak- 
ery’s shopping area. As a case in 
point, a bakery discovered through a 
market survey that there was no 
easy W for customers to recognize 


its bread on the rack in the grocery 
store. 

This baker wanted something that 
would make his advertisments and his 
bread wrapper stand out from the 
crowd and be easily remembered by 
his customers. He had an artist de- 
sign a new bread wrapper, worked 
this design into an advertising cam- 
paign that had an objective of build- 
ing customer recognition. This was a 
specific objective and much more 
effective than a general goal of more 
sales. 

In general, most successful adver- 
tisers agree that the objectives of an 
advertising budget should measure up 
on these three points: 

1. Objectives should 
but not too easy. 

2. Objectives should be _ specific, 
not more sales but 5% more sales 
each month. 

3. Objectives should be used to 
measure each promotion—news- 
paper advertisement, direct mail 
piece, radio or TV announce- 
ment, point-of-sale display, or 
publicity release. 

3. Determine Annual Budget 

Knowing what has been spent in 
the past and the objectives for this 
current year’s advertising makes it 
easy to determine an amount for the 
annual budget. For instance, the 2% 
advertising figure determined could 
be taken as the basis for this vear’s 
appropriation. With planned sales of 
$1.500 000 for the year the budget 
would be $30,000. 

One danger of this plan is to con- 
sider the $30000 in a lump sum and 
think it is too much to spend for 
advertising. For instance, most bak- 
ery managers will sav thev will be 
more than willing to spend 2¢ out of 
a dollar for advertising. but when 
faced with the $30000 expenditures 
thev feel it is too much. This is a 
guide figure to make it easier to allo- 
cate the budvet for each month and 
for each medium to be used. 


4. Allocate Budget by Months 

This $30 000 annual budget used for 
illustrative purnoces can be divided 
equally and will cive a monthly ex- 
penditure of $2500. If sales volume 
is the same each month and if com- 
petition does steady week-hv-week 
advertising this plan may be hest. 

However, if total sales volume has 
its peaks and vallevs it may be best 
to allocate a larger sum for special 
times of the vear. For instance, dur- 
ing the holiday season it may be nec- 
essary to put special promotional ef- 
fort behind fruit cakes. This heavy 
promotion has a carryover effect that 
is felt all during the year with cus- 
tomer recognition of the bakery’s 
bread. 

Another way to allocate the an- 
nual amount is to take the percent- 
age figure and to apply this to the 
planned sales for each month. This 
puts stress on the heavy volume 
months and keeps the advertising ex- 
penditure in line with the results. 


5. Allocate Monthly Budget by Media 


After determining the monthly ad- 
vertising budget, the next step is to 


be possible, 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











P Sits & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5.N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn HJ]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 





NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Cable Address: “Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’” Dundee 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 














Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 














SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Adcress: ‘Flourimport” 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 








RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “‘Ruma” 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “‘Jos’’ AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address. “‘Asbjornstad”’ 
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distribute this to the various media 
used in promotion for the bakery. 
For instance, the breakdown of the 
illustrative monthly budget of $2,500 
might look something like this: 


are $ 500 
SR ereccrres 1,000 
TE DOME. ics niccnkuen 500 
Point-of-sale material... 500 

ere ee 2,500 


Other media that are used on occa- 
sion should be considered in the 
month in which used. For instance, 
a bakery may have special novelties 
that are given away at special occa- 
sions or at store openings. This should 
be considered in the month in which 
it is used. 

After completing the 12 month 
plan, it is wise to compute the total 
number of column inches to be used 
in the local newspaper and time on 
the radio station. Space and time dis- 
counts may be obtained if the volume 
is large enough. 

6. Establish a Reserve 

Any budget should be flexible and 
an advertising budget is no exception. 
Unusual conditions will come up that 
will demand extra advertising expen- 
ditures that will throw the budget 
out of line unless there is an ade- 
quate reserve established. 

Some bakers feel that 10% of the 
total advertising budget should be 
set aside as a cushion. This reserve 
builds up during the early part of the 
year and is there for an extra promo- 
tion on holiday selling. 

Then, too, this reserve makes it 
possible to keep the total advertising 
expense in line with the actual sales 
that develop during the year without 
upsetting the entire program of 
planned promotions. 

7. Analyze the Results 

After the budget has been in op- 
eration a month, three months, or six 
months, it is wise to make an analy- 
sis of the way the budget is measur- 
ing up to the established objectives. 
A check of the increase in the total 
sales or any other objective will re- 
veal any weak spots in the advertis- 
ing program while there is still time 
to make corrections. 

A review may indicate that more 
money should be spent in a certain 
type of advertising. A new media 
might be used with better results. Or, 
a new appeal to a new group might 
turn the trick and bring in extra 
sales. 

Remember: Advertising does not 
cost—it pays. And, it pays more when 
your advertising is planned, persua- 
sive, and persistent. 





MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











It takes a lot of excises to keep 
Uncle Sam physically fit. 
¢¢¢ 
The best way to keep a New Years 
resolution is to keep a copy locked 
up in a drawer. 


e$¢ @ 
Hangover: The moaning after the 
night before. 
¢$¢¢ 
Policeman, to burglar carrying 
chest out of house: “What have you 
there?” 
Burglar: “Can't tell you. Haven't 
looked at it myself yet.” 


¢ ¢ 


“Bobby,” asked the teacher, “in 


what battle did General Wolfe say, 
‘I die happy,’ when he heard that 
the enemy was running?” 


Happily, and with logic, Bobby 


replied, “His last one.” 
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N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 
‘ 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Ww Sap Heerengracht 209 
Vy Vike typ 

V01g AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
aiili | \ \ew 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 15 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,”’ Oslo 








Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 


Address 
“Witburg” 








P.O.B. 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES - 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 








Cable Address: “Bejenes,”’ 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








Cable Address: ““Gratns,"’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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an coe Of 
outstanding outstanding 
symbol... service 





ND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series...» 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


The Library 





The Northwestern Miller Library .. . 
> Ree is a special reference and re- 
search collection of books, pamphlets 
and records that has been carefully built 
over the years to provide the most com- 
plete source of historical and statistical 
information on the flour milling indus- 
try and the trades associated with it. 


Persons using the library find 20,000 
subjects classified in the general infor- 
mation index and 200 additional sub- 
jects represented in the pamphlet file. 
More than 400 books, most of them 
specialized volumes concerned with 
subjects directly or indirectly related to 
the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries, are catalogued. 


Photographic illustrations of 1,500 
subjects have been of value to many 
firms in search of “the right picture.” 


Information on more than 15,000 


persons is found in the men-in-the-trade 
card file. More extensive biographical 
material is available on 1,200 persons 
prominent in the milling and related 
industries. 


Historical files on more than 250 mill- 
ing, baking and feed companies are 
maintained to give an up-to-date picture 
of individual firms. 


Special research work is often done by 
The Northwestern Miller’s librarian and 
other staff members as a special service 
to advertisers. 


The library is a part of the extensive 
service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


e The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F., KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 












HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
' els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Dallas, Texas 


United States Managers 
New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 


Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Fecd 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 18-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 434, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa, 


Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Jersey 


Oct. 4-5—North Central y 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass, 





























GRAI 


= by —" 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 7535 


P.O. Box 4207 « 


STOCKYARDS STATION 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


RATION 
KANSAS CITY 


L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


Phone L. D. 98 


SAMUEL MUIR end JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 








ARNOLD 


roallilies 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 154 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Sumer Chie} 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
forris, Minn. 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MIL e . . " : 
Oklahoma City, =” = program of services to its advertisers, iIn- 
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What have Coal Mining 
and FLOUR TREATMENT in common? 
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... both are procedures calling for skill, experience and proper tools. 
Here’s how the N-A FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION meets these needs 
for you and your consultants: 


SKILL Attained and maintained by daily handling of flour 
treatment problems in both field and laboratory. 


EXPERIENCE Exceeding 30 years in flour treatment. 


PROPER TOOLS Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 
for flour maturing 
Call your N-A SPECIALTY MAN for additional information today! NOVADELOX 
All the benefits of N-A’s “smooth running” maturing, color improve- sale iciaannisimell 
ment and enrichment processes and products are as near to you as 
your telephone. 


N. Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox,”’ and ‘“‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 























What must we do to protect our- 


selves from enemy air attack? 


Many things, in a country as large as ours. One of them is 
to set up a network of radar stations to detect enemy planes. 
Our Air Defense Command is doing this. But radar depends 
on line-of-sight electronic beams, so terrain obstructions 
and curvature of the earth make it ineffective for low-fly- 
ing aircraft. 


That’s why the Ground Observer Corps has been organized 
—why it is even now operating 24 hours a day, with over 
300,000 volunteers who can detect low-flying enemy planes 
and do other things to compensate for blind spots in our 
radar defense network. 


The Ground Observer Corps needs more volunteers desper- 
ately, especially on the east and west coasts, and in the 
northern states. Will you help-—for only a few hours a week P 
Write or phone your Civil Defense Center, or write: Ground 
Observer Corps, Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 








